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LANGUAGE-AND-SPELLING 
NUMBER 


The chief means by which we 
convey not only our thoughts but 
our personalities demands more 
respect than most of us pay it. 
Hence a number devoted to the 
English tongue as it may be pre- 
sented to young children. 


TEACHING BOYS TO WRITE 


Ethel M. Duncan of Girard Col- 
lege believes that “language essen- 
tials’ can best be taught to chil- 
dren through the medium of an 
interesting writing project. 


USE OF MECHANICAL APPARA- 
TUS FOR TEACHING WORDS 


The educational world is agreed, 
says Fred T. Hawley, Superin- 
tendent, Otter Lake, Michigan, 
that it is essential for our children 
to be able to compreliend words 
with a minimum of time and effort. 
— he presents a plan to that 
end. 


SOME GENERAL CONSIDERA- 
TIONS OF THE MANUSCRIPT 
WRITING PROGRAM 


Writing and expression are taught 
together nowadays. The writing 
program, Leona Doss of Austin, 
Texas, says, is now based, not on 
meaningless letters and words, but 
on the child’s immediate needs— 
and let us be glad it is so. 


THE AMERICAN OR THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE? 


Is formal grammar a thing of the 
past? Here Maude Burbank 
Harding, Boston, Massachusetts, 
answers the question spiritedly 
and delightfully. 


A VENTURE IN CREATIVE 
POETRY 


Ivah Green, of St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota, tried an experiment in poetry 
with her class and found the re- 
sulting enthusiasm boundless, 
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One Approach to Rhythms in the 
Primary Grades 
By BEATRICE PERHAM KRONE 


Glencoe, Illinois; Formerly University School, Ohio State University 


Any fairy snowflakes dancing in the 
air, 
Whirling round in circles, lighting every- 
where.” 


So began an experience with children 
involving all the elements of dramatic 
play, music, rhythms and imaginative 
thinking and planning of which an or- 
dinary group of first graders are capable. 
Children danced the snowflakes, lighting 
softly on the “ground.” The following 
conversation between teacher and chil- 
dren will help to give some idea of one 
way in which rhythmic dramatization 
gTOWS. 

The teacher asked, “What happens 
next after a heavy snowfall?” A child 
replied, ““Men come out and shovel off 
the walks.” 

The teacher asked for volunteers for 
the shovelers and improvised a song to 
words which came spontaneously, as for 
instance: “The shovelers come to shovel 
off the walks and they work very hard 
in the cold.” 

Since the shovelers were mostly boys, 
the teacher continued, “What do ladies 
do when the snow covers their porches?” 
The children suggested sweeping them 
off, and to an improvised song about “Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs. Smith are sweeping off 
their porches,” some children dramatized, 
using long, sweeping movements. Others 
used short, quick movements. 

The play can be carried on with some 
question, such as, “What do children do 
after a snowstorm?” Some suggestions 
will surely be: throw snowballs, skate, 
make snowmen. All three ideas can 
easily be used, and the last one makes 
an especially good ending, since the 
snowmen always melt away when the 
sun comes out. From the standpoint of 
the best child-development a quiet close 
to a rather vigorous and _ stimulating 
rhythmic play is not only suitable but 
necessary. 

Those of us who have seen the develop- 
ment in children who have been encour- 
aged thus to dramatize freely and to 
express their ideas in group or in individ- 
ual rhythmic expression, are convinced of 
the real educational value derived from 
such experiences. An interchange of 
ideas and the consequent representations 
which have been worked out with 
children may be of value to other teach- 
ers working along these same lines. The 
following descriptions, therefore, are pre- 
sented with the hope that others may 
find them useful and stimulating. 


A croup of second and third grade 
children had learned the songs “King’s 
Cross’ and “The Queen of Arabia.” 
From time to time they had dramatized 
each of the songs, and then one day 
“King’s Cross” became the starting point 
for a most enjoyable impromptu rhythmic 
play. The words of the song will give 
some hint as to the setting in which the 
play began: 


“King’s cross! What shall we do? 
His purple robe is rent in two! 
Out of his crown he’s torn the gems! 
He’s thrown his scepter into the Thames! 
The Court is shaking in its shoe, 
King’s cross! What shall we do? 
Leave him alone for a minute or two.” 


But the King couldn't be pleased, no 
matter how hard his subjects tried. A 
juggler came from the streets to entertain 
his pouting Majesty but his tricks were 
of no avail. A man with a tame bear 
tried to please his Highness, and some 
dancing girls were called in to dance 
before him, but still the King would not 
even smile! Not until the page announced 
the arrival of the Queen of Arabia and 
all her attendants did the King seem to 
take any interest in what was going on. 
The drummers beat an accompaniment 
while the entire “court” sang the familiar 
song. 

The Queen advanced slowly and proudly 
to the music, and as she approached the 
King his servants prepared a seat for her 
beside that of the King. Then there was 
rejoicing and happiness, and the entire 
court proceeded to dance a courtly dance 

-after which the King and the Queen 
led the whole procession out of the room. 
We never decided upon a definite ending 
to the play since the period was always 
over about the time we arrived at this 
point, but the procession kept going to 
some such regal march as “Pomp and 
Circumstance” (Elgar) until the children 
reached their respective classrooms. 

The dramatization changed from one 
time to the next as new “entertainment” 
was presented for the King’s approval; 
sometimes it was a dancing doll, a tame 
bunny, or other animals which the 
children liked to imitate. One day there 
was a little girl left in the group who 
had no special part to play, and the 
teacher suggested that she might be one 


“King’s Cross” from Nursery Rhymes of London 
Town, Farjeon, Eleanor, Book I, Oxford University 
Press, Carl Fisher, Inc. 

2“Queen of Arabia” from Music Hour Series, 
One-Book Course, Silver Burdett Company. 


of the servants in the castle. The child 
chose to be the cook in the kitchen, 
baking cookies for His Majesty. The im- 
provised song ended in some such way 
as this: 


the cookies were good, but she 
couldn't please him!” 


The whole court waited breathlessly, by 
the way, to see if the King did like the 
cookies, but he didn’t. 


A  rourt grade group, in another 
instance, was studying the story of 
airplanes and had read the old myth of 
Icarus and his father. They wanted to 
dramatize the story and they made plans 
with the music teacher for carrying it out 
with a musical background. We did not 
refer to this dramatization as dancing. 
We called it rhythms. 

The rhythmic drama was worked over 
and over by the children with the teacher 
until the entire class was completely 
satisfied with it. The actual time given 
over to it probably comprised about 
five half-hour periods. We mention this 
because our purposes in working out 
this drama did not justify the time expend- 
iture which teachers often require in order 
to polish up the thing to meet adult 
standards of perfection 

There is a fundamental educational 
principle involved in such a procedure. 
It is concerned with the question, “How 
much polishing should be done for per- 
formances of this kind?” Our feeling in 
regard to this has been that we will 
not polish our performances—at the 
expense of educational values involved. 
If, in order to attain perfection from the 
adult standpoint, we must drill students 
overtime, over a period of weeks or 
months, causing nervous strain, tension 
and boredom, then we believe the results 
are not worth the effort. Nor do we feel 
we are warranted in concentrating all 
our efforts over a long period of time on 
a very limited musical (and dramatic) 
experience. Too often our standards of 
perfection in musical (and dramatic) 
performances are set up from the stand- 
point of what the teacher is capable of 
training her students to do, rather than 
in terms of the educational satisfactions 
and values which the students them- 
selves experience and enjoy. 

The characters of Icarus and his father 
were enacted by several different children 
each day in order that all might have a 
chance to do the main parts. The children 
finally chose the two of their number 
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whom they thought did the best charac- 
terizations. Then the remainder of the 
group volunteered to take the parts of 
the sun, the wind, and the waves. Con- 
sequently all the children in the class had 
a part in the rhythmic play. 

The final representation of this old 
myth as it was worked out by the children 
showed the youth Icarus and his father, 
Dedalus, who walked like a very old man, 
pacing up and down the shore of a deserted 
island, seeking a means of escape. They 
noticed the sea gulls as they flew through 
theair. Suddenly Dedalus had an idea, and 
he began to throw stones at the birds. 
As the birds fell to the ground, the two 
men hurriedly gathered their feathers 
and began to plaster them on their arms 
and bodies. When they were about 
ready to try their “wings” in flight, the 
father warned Icarus not to go too close 
to the sun, as he would surely melt the 
wax on his wings. 

The two began to fly through the air, 
but Icarus was so entranced with the 
warm brilliant rays of the sun that he 
flew too close to it, and as the wax 
melted he fell into the sea. The “wind” 
stirred the “waves” of the sea, and from 
the four corners of the room the “waves” 
danced with their soft blue scarfs, burying 
poor Icarus beneath them. 

The music used for this dramati- 
zation was improvised to suit the action 
of the children, but an outline of the types 
would be somewhat as follows: 


Walking motif (on the island). .andante 

Throwing stones motif... .. chords, well 
accented 

Gathering feathers and making wings. ... 
agitato, hurried and excited 


Flying motif... ... swinging and swaying 
motion 
The fall into the sea... .. sforzando, climax 


with chords 

The wind and waves. . music with motion 
and sweep, suitable for large body move- 
ments, but dying out slowly and quietly 
as the waves finally engulf Icarus 


A\z Anotuer time a mixed group of 
third and fourth grade children, who were 
meeting at their regular period for music 
and dramatics, were much interested in 
the song called “The Miracle of St. Nich- 
olas.”! The song told the story of three 
little boys who went out to play and were 
enticed into the woods by an old witch 
who cast an evil spell upon them. They 
were kept prisoners of the wicked witch 
until the kind old St. Nicholas came that 
way. When he discovered the old witch 
she trembled and shook with fear, and 
finally led the saint to the cave wherein 
the little boys were kept prisoners. The 
good saint broke the evil spell and freed 
the happy little boys. 

The actual legend upon which the song 
is based is considerably more gruesome 


‘Ln Concord Series No. 14, published by E. C. 
Schirmer Co., Boston, Mass. 
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and brutal, and may be found in any old 
books referring to the ancient legend of 
the Bishop of Myra, who was called 
St. Nicholas. However, the “softened” 
version as it is given in the song is prob- 
ably more suited to the dramatizations of 
children, especially since the song may be 
sung while the characters portray the 
action of the story. In this case the 
rhythmic action was an interpretation 
of the music, and was closely timed to it. 
In the case of the preceding dramatization 
of Icarus, the music was merely an 
accompaniment to the rhythmic action 
of the children. We find that experiences 
of both kinds are extremely valuable for 
children. 


Aotuer interesting dramatization 
carried on by children of the fourth and 
fifth grades was the story of Orpheus and 
Eurydice. The children were making a 
study of astronomy, and the desire to 
dramatize the old myth about Lyra was 
a natural outcome. They consulted the 
music teacher, and it was decided that 
three or four of their regular music periods 
could be given over to the working out 
of this dramatization. A discussion fol- 
lowed of the various scenes which they 
would do, the action which should go 
into them, the kinds of music which would 
be necessary for those scenes, and the 
appropriate use of such instruments as the 
psaltery (carried by Orpheus), and the 
Chinese gong (played by the person re- 
sponsible for “sound effects’). All this 
discussion preceded the actual rehearsal of 
the rhythmic drama. 

To attempt to describe in detail the 
entire dramatization in its various scenes 
would take too much space, but the second 
and third scenes as the children worked 
them out might be of special interest. 

The second scene was in the under- 
world where Orpheus went to recover 
his lost Eurydice. The King and Queen 
of Hades, surrounded by their attendants, 
were enthroned at one end of the room. 
At the other end were the “shades,” 
the spirits of the dead, moving restlessly 
about, engaged in various forms of hard 
labor. The fierce dragon was hidden under 
a convenient table. The gong was used 
to lend an atmosphere of mystery and 
darkness. From the piano came soft 
minor chords, which served as a back- 
ground for the rhythmic action of the 
shades. 

Suddenly the music changed, and one 
could hear off-stage the soft strains of 
Orpheus’s lyre (the psaltery). The pianist 
used the “Dance of the Happy Spirits” 
from the “Orpheus Ballet,” by Gluck, as 
an entrance for Orpheus into Hades. 
Orpheus found his way past the shades, 
but suddenly he was beset by the dragon. 
Although frightened, he continued to 
play his beautiful music. Eventually the 
dragon was so completely charmed that 
he allowed Orpheus to pass by safely. 
On reaching the King’s throne the young 
musician was duly announced by one of 


the attendants. Orpheus then sank to 
his knees and pleaded with the King for the 
return of Eurydice, who at this time was 
one of the shades. 

The King commanded Orpheus to 
play, and thereupon Orpheus began to 
improvise freely and beautifully upon his 
instrument. (The child taking this part 
made up his own tune upon the psaltery 
and used it at this point in the story.) The 
King then granted Orpheus’s wish but 
warned him not to look back at his wife 
as he led her to the upper world. (The 
conversation between Orpheus and the 
King was the only spoken part of the 
entire drama.) Immediately an attendant 
was dispatched to get Eurydice, and she 
and Orpheus set out on their precarious 
journey. The temptation to see his wife 
was too much for Orpheus, as you remem- 
ber, and as Eurydice turned from him 
mournfully, the shades reached eagerly 
toward her to take her back as one of them. 
The deep tone of the gong brought this 
impressive scene to an end. 

The final episode as the children worked 
it out was also tragic, for Orpheus came 
to a sad end at the hands of a group of 
peasants. At the beginning of the scene 
the peasants were working in the field, 
using strong, concerted actions to a musi- 
cal background of rhythmic, well accented 
music. Suddenly they stopped, attracted 
by the sorrowful approach of Orpheus, still 
playing his lyre. The peasants began to 
stone him, but they stood in amazement 
as their stones remained still in mid-air, 
charmed by the miraculous playing of the 
young musician. However, the angry 
peasants redoubled their stoning, and the 
— Orpheus died with his beloved 
yre. 

The music for the last part of this 
finale was a series of heavy chords, set 
off by soft, detached ones, as the peasants 
registered amazement, and then the 
heavy chords were repeated until the 
climax and the fall of Orpheus. 

Those who observed the development 
of this dramatization were struck with 
the sincerity of the children, with the 
richness of their ideas and suggestions 
which came near the close of the rehears- 
ing, in contrast to the paucity of imagina- 
tive ideas they displayed at the beginning. 
The values of such experiences in creative 
rhythms are so many and so apparent 
to those teachers who encourage them as 
a means of child development! 


Readers will find Growing Up with 
Music by Beatrice Perham very worth 
while. It is a series of seven music book- 
lets based on the fact that children love 
to dramatize, dance, sing, express ideas in 
rhythmic play. The three Primary books 
are Jerry and Janet on the Farm, Come, 
Let Us Make a Garden, and Songs of 
Travel and Transport (25 cents each). 
There is also a book of accompaniments 
and book for teachers, Music in an Inte- 
grated Program. Neil A. Kjos Music 
Company, Chicago, Publisher. —Ed. 
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We Gave an Operetta 


By IDA K. BRINK 


Lincoln Consolidated Training School, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


| spring our fourth grade gave 
an operetta which they themselves had 
planned. The idea of giving the operetta 
was suggested by one of the boys soon 
after he had attended a performance of 
“Rigoletto.” He had come away with a 
keen desire to plan and give an opera of 
his own. 

Next morning he rushed in carrying 
the libretto of the opera and said, “Let's 
give an opera.” 

Although children cannot always be 
permitted to carry out their ideas, this 
boy’s suggestion did seem worth fol- 
lowing. So that morning he was given 
time to tell the children about “Rigo- 
letto.”” None of the others had ever at- 
tended an opera, but every one listened as 
the boy described the one that he had seen. 

After he had finished his description 
he said, “I think Id like to give an opera. 
How many of you would like to help me?” 

Almost every hand went up. 


Later in the day we sat down to- 
gether to make a plan for writing our 
opera, or operetta as it was later called 
because of its simplicity. 

From the description of “Rigoletto” 
and through discussion the children came 
to understand that our operetta must 
have a story running through it. There 
must also be music and acting. When 
asked how we should go about writing an 
operetta, some one suggested that we 
ought to “take a story and make a play 
out of it.” We had developed that kind 
of dramatics several times. 

How to get the music might be more 
difficult for none of us could compose it. 
When confronted with this problem, 
some one said that we could find music 
that other people had written and incor- 
porate it into our operetta. 

So, in brief, this was our plan. Find a 
story with possibilities for action, sus- 
pense and attractive stage settings. Use 
this story as the theme of the operetta. 
Find music that seemed to fit into this 
theme. 

This proved to be a plan that was 
simple enough for fourth grade children 
to manage. It also afforded opportunity 
for every child to have a share in the work. 
It made it possible to give an operetta 
without putting too much time and energy 
into it. 


Tue boy who had originated the 
idea was made general chairman. It 
became his responsibility to find the 
story. He spent several reading periods 


in search of a story that was suitable. 
He made several choices but none of these 
was acceptable either because these stories 
had been used recently in a spring festival 
or for some other reason. His final choice 
was “The Dancing Shoes.” 


This story is probably familiar to 


teachers. It is the old tale of the princesses 
who dance their shoes to shreds every 
night, much to the mystery and distress 
of their father. At last he offers a reward 
of half his kingdom and one of his beauti- 
ful daughters to any one who can find 
out where the princesses go to dance. 
Several princes try and fail. 
soldier, with the aid of a magic cloak, 
succeeds. 


Then a 


The story was read to all the children; 


they were asked to listen critically to 
find out whether or not it could be used 
as the theme of the operetta. After listen- 
ing the children discussed the story's 
possibilities. Every one agreed that it 
had good material in it, and so our operetta 
was based on the story of “The Dancing 
Shoes.” 


After choosing the story the next 


job was to form the various committees 
needed. The children decided that the 
following committees were necessary: 
1. Planning and writing the operetta 

2. Finding songs and dances 

3. Making scenery 

4. Collecting and making stage properties 
5. Costuming 

6. Advertising 

7. Arranging the stage 


The chairman asked for volunteers to 


serve on each committee. In this way 


THE SOLDIER RECEIVES THE MAGIC CLOCK 


almost every child was given the oppor- 
tunity of doing what he really wanted to 
do. This seemed to foster the use of 
individual interests and abilities. 

Before the committees began their work 
we had a meeting of all to plan in a general 
way what the work of each committee 
was to be. Then each committee met 
separately and made more specific plans 
which they later submitted for criticism 
and approval. 

Whenever possible all the committees 
worked at the same time. If one committee 
was temporarily out of work, those chil- 
dren helped other groups. In this way 
every one kept busy and there was very 
little of the confusion thatoften comes when 
a half dozen or so children are out of work. 


Tue committee for writing the 
operetta met with the teacher. This 
committee was composed chiefly of chil- 
dren who were to take the speaking parts. 
These children planned quite definitely 
what the acts and scenes were to be, 
and what each character was to say. The 
speeches were dictated to the teacher 
and recorded by her. It would have been 
possible to have had the children do this 
writing. But with children as young as 
these there are always so many difficulties 
with spelling and composition that dic- 
tating to the teacher seemed the more 
satisfactory way. 

By having this committee composed of 
children with speaking parts we eliminated 
all need for long hours of memorizing and 
practicing, as is often the case in giving 
an operetta which some one else has 
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written. In our operetta a child knew his 
part almost as soon as he had dictated it. 

For instance, when the maid said, 
“My dear, look at those shoes! Holes 
through the soles! The king shall hear 
about this!’, she already knew that part. 
The same was true of all the other speeches. 

The action came just as naturally as 
the speeches. As the character spoke, 
he did the things that he felt should be 
done. In this way each child lived his 
part and made the operetta a performance 
in which every one moved about with 
great ease and poise. 


Tue music committee decided that 
a dancing song, a lullaby, a boat song and 
a gay tune for the finale were needed. 
They found these songs and asked the 
music supervisor to help them learn them 
in regular music class. They also arranged 
to have the supervisor play the accompani- 
ments during the operetta. 


Tue committee for making scenery 
made wall paper for the dressing room, 
a castle and a boat. These were all made 
of brown wrapping paper painted with 
show-card paint. By working on the 
floor and using large brushes this work 
was done very quickly and easily. The 
brown paper proved durable enough to 
be rolled up and carried from the class- 
room to the auditorium stage. 

The stage properties were kept down 
toa minimum. In the dressing-room scene 
there were only a table, mirror and chair. 
In the boat scene only a castle, a boat 
and a few trees were used. We tried to 
make the colors harmonize and to place 
the properties with an eye to balance. 
This seemed better than to have more 
elaborate settings. 

The costumes were borrowed from the 
school although simple ones, such as 
children make themselves, would have 
done just as well. Each child chose his 
own costume and was responsible for 
seeing that it fitted him and that all 
accessories were ready. The day before 
the operetta the costume committee 
pressed each outfit and hung it up ready 
to be worn next morning. 


Tue advertising committee made 
posters announcing the place and time. 


PAINTING THE CASTLE, LINCOLN CONSOLIDATED TRAINING SCHOOL 


The operetta was given free to all teachers 
and children in the kindergarten and all 
six grades. 


Tue stage committee chose the 
stage managers to set the stage and move 
properties. They also managed the pulling 
of curtains and the changing of lights. 


Avrrer all the committees had about 
completed their work the entire perform- 
ance was organized. Although each 
committee had worked more or less inde- 
pendently there was a feeling of unity and 
of understanding that made it easy to 
put everything together into an accept- 
able operetta. 

Unforeseen problems did arise during 
this final organization. As far as possible 
the children were encouraged to work out 
their own solutions. How to light the 
castle was solved by borrowing flood- 
lights from the high school. How to make 
the boat seem to move across the stage 
came through the discovery that the 
boatmen’s oars, keeping time with the 
music, gave a feeling of the boat’s move- 
ment. 

There were other problems, but the 
biggest one of all came the morning of 
the operetta when the king was found to 
be absent. When this problem was 
placed before the class, one of the princes 


offered to be the king. The boy in charge 
of the curtains and lights said that he 
could take the part of the prince in ad- 
dition to his other responsibilities. The 
soldier offered to coach the new king while 
the others dressed for the performance. 
An hour later the operetta was given 
with a new king and a new prince. No 
one in the audience knew of these last 
minute changes. 


Duane the performance the teacher 
was one of the audience. It was then 
the children’s responsibility to keep 
things moving and to take care of any 
unexpected situations that might arise. 

Of course it was not a perfect perform- 
ance, but the ease with which the chil- 
dren managed everything made up for any 
lack of perfection. It moved along smoothly 
enough to be satisfying to both the audi- 
ence and the children giving it. 

Neither was it an elaborate performance. 
It required less than twenty-five minutes 
to give, and any group of children could 
have done it. 

But it was marked with freedom from 
restraint, with originality, childlike sim- 
plicity and a feeling of satisfaction—all 
of which are desirable in children’s 
work of this kind. This made our operetta 
seem a very worth while, as well as a very 
happy, activity. 


William N. Hailman 


Memorial 
Emiry M. Pryor, Secretary 
Memorial Fund Committee 


No one individual in the United States 
did more to aid and guide the develop- 
ment of the kindergarten, and to free the 
primary school from the formal traditional 
practices of early days, than William N. 
Hailman. 

On the one hundredth anniversay of 
his birth in October, 1936, a group of his 
friends in California, where he did the 


last years of his teaching at Broadoaks 
School in Pasadena, undertook the raising 
of a fund to place a stone to mark his 
resting place in Hillside Cemetery, North 
Reading, Massachusetts. 


When a memorial fund committee made 
known its plan, through letters, personal 
interviews, and notices in educational 
magazines, contributions were received 
from various parts of the country. Former 
pupils who felt the inspiration of Dr. 
Hailman’s struggle for educational free- 
dom in the days of his superintendency in 


La Porte, Indiana, sent generous contri- 
butions; and individuals who worked 
with him in California, and the larger 
Kindergarten-Primary Association of the 
state, made the success of the under- 
taking possible. 


In May, 1937, the stone was placed in 
the family plot in the cemetery at North 
Reading. Here, on the beautiful hillside 
above the quiet river, a natural granite 
boulder bears a bronze memorial tablet 
honoring this pioneer of early childhood 
education. 
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Easter Surprises: 


8. weeks before Easter there came 
just the opportunity that I was looking 
for. I had long felt the need of some def- 
inite activity that would cause my group 
of children to turn their thoughts towards 
others. There was daily evidence of a 
great deal of selfishness among the group. 
But was it surprising that these children 
were self-centered? Not when one stopped 
to consider that fifty per cent of the girls 
and boys in this class had no brothers and 
sisters and twenty-five per cent were 
the youngest in their family. I was 
happy indeed when a situation arose that 
gave an opportunity to develop unselfish- 
ness, to broaden the sympathy of the 
children and to increase their interest. 


SITUATION OuT OF WHICH THE ACTIVITY 
AROSE 


When I came into my room one morn- 
ing I found a large, quite attractive scrap- 
book on my desk. I asked who had brought 
it. Jimmy, who had just returned to school 
after an illness, said, “I brought it, Miss 
Nichols. My aunt from Chicago sent it 
to me while I was sick. I would like to 
have you show it to the girls and boys.” 

I opened the book and showed the 
children the pictures. They appeared to be 
rather interested in scrapbooks. Jimmy 
told us how he amused himself, while 
lying in bed, by looking at the pictures 
and “playing” that he was one of the 
children in a picture. He ended by saying, 
“It’s a good book to have when you are 
sick.” 

Jean said, “I wish I had had a scrap- 
book when I had the measles.” 

Mary Helen said, “I didn’t have a 
scrapbook but I had some surprises. 
Every day my mother made some little 
surprise for me. She put them in bags. 
One day she made some gingerbread chil- 
dren. One day she made a little doll out 
of a clothespin. I had fun opening the 
bags and finding the surprises.” 

After much discussion of gifts which 
they had received while sick, I asked, 
“Did you ever take a gift to a child who 
was sick?” No one had. I then asked, 
“Do you know any children who are 
sick now?” June knew a little boy who 
was in the hospital. He had been ill for 
many months. I led the discussion so that 
the children realized there were many 
boys and girls who were confined to beds 
and rolling chairs. Many of these were 
in hospitals in our own city. Some even 
in Our Own community. 

I then asked, “Do you think these girls 
and boys would like something to amuse 
them?” Yes, they all thought so. 


By JULIA NICHOLS 
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“Tll ask my auntie if she will send a 
scrapbook to the hospital,” said Jimmy. 

“T’m sure my mother would make some 
gingerbread children for the sick girls 
and boys,” declared Mary Helen. 

“IT wonder, could we make something 
for the sick children?” I asked. 

The discussion which followed was an 
exciting one. It was finally decided that 
we should make something for the little 
patients in a hospital in our own com- 
munity. The class agreed that scrapbooks 
would please the children. Mary Helen 
insisted that surprise bags would be 
nice, too. As Easter was not far off we 
decided to call our gifts Easter Surprises. 


ScRAPBOOKS 
Activities 


1. Books, large and small, were placed 
on the library table, as well as on the 
chalk trays where the children could 
easily look at them. 

2. After the children had looked at 
the books and pictures a conference period 
was held. We discussed the size of books 
that would be most suitable for sick 
children. We also considered durability 
of books. We talked about good and bad 
pictures and decided the little invalids 
would like bright colored pictures. We 
agreed that our scrapbooks should contain 
only pictures that would please the eye 
and interest the children. 

3. We discussed ways of securing pic- 
tures for the scrapbooks. We asked the 
coéperation of our mothers in giving us 
magazines. Each child agreed to be re- 
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sponsible for obtaining at least three 
magazines. Most of the children brought 
many more. 

4. Every child chose and cut out the 
pictures he thought suitable for the 
scrapbooks. These pictures were pre- 
sented to the group and judged according 
to the standards set up by the class. 
After the pictures had been judged and 
assorted we found we had enough for 
four scrapbooks. 

5. Four captains were chosen by the 
group. The captains in turn chose their 
assistants. This divided the class into 
four groups. Each group was responsible 
for a scrapbook. 

6. A lively discussion took place as 
to the arrangement of pictures. Again 
they examined library books and basic 
readers. 

7. The children took turns pasting 
their pictures into the books. 

At the end of two weeks we had four 
beautiful scrapbooks. The children were 
well pleased with their accomplishments 
and now were eager to start on something 
else. 


Easter RaAssitTs 
Approach 


The morning after our scrapbooks were 
finished the children said, “Miss Nichols, 
may we start the surprise bags to- 
day?” 

“What shall we put into the bags?” 
I asked. 

Many suggestions were made, such as 
candy, toys and Mary Helen's always 
insistent, gingerbread children. We dis- 
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cussed the advisability of putting candy 
into the bags. The children soon voted 
it down as they said the doctors and nurses 
might object to having sick girls and boys 
eat candy. They voted against ginger- 
bread children, as they thought it would 
be nicer to send something made by the 
class. 

I then asked what they thought of 
making some kind of toy. 

“We made Christmas toys. We could 
make some Easter toys,” said Paul. 

“What kind of toys do you get at 
Easter?” I asked. 

Since most of the children receive Easter 
bunnies, they were interested in making 
rabbits. 


Activities 

1. The children were asked to go 
through Mother's scrapbag and hunt for 
suitable material for the rabbits. The 
next morning the work table held a variety 
of materials. We discussed different 
materials and learned to identify cotton, 
wool and silk. We learned the sources of 
these materials. By the process of elimina- 
tion we chose the yard of cream-colored 
oilcloth that Cooper had brought. 

2. Our next problem was to make a 
rabbit pattern. Every child in the room 
did his best to make a pattern, but not 
being satisfied with the results they 
appealed to the teacher. I made the pat- 
tern for them. 

3. We placed the pattern on the oil- 
cloth and found by cutting carefully we 
could get four rabbits from the yard of 
material. 

4. Four girls cut the rabbits from the 
oilcloth. 

5. They decided cotton would be 
best for stuffing the rabbit. Betty volun- 
teered to bring enough cotton for all 
four bunnies, as her father worked in a 
renovating plant and offered to donate the 
cotton. 

6. The children were taught the 
“blanket stitch.” This stitch was used 
to sew the rabbits together. 

7. Mother’s work box was “raided” 
in search of embroidery thread. Many 
colors were brought. The class, however, 
decided that a cream-colored bunny 
should be sewed together with red 
thread. Several girls learned to do the 
“blanket stitch” well. These girls were 
chosen to sew up the bunnies. 

8. Four boys were chosen to stuff 
the rabbits. 

9. The group decided on red buttons 
for the rabbits’ eyes. Mother's button 
box was carefully searched. Eight red 
buttons were sewed on by some girls. 

In two weeks’ time{four nice Easter 
rabbits were finished. The children were 
happy! They had worked hard and the 
results were satisfying. 


Surprise Bacs 


Approach 
Our first plan was to put the Easter 
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rabbits into the surprise bags. When 
the rabbits were finished, however, we 
realized they were an important part of 
the Easter surprises but they did not 
belong in the surprise bags. This was 
demonstrated to the class, when Mary 
Helen brought four paper bags from the 
grocer. “I brought these to put the rab- 
bits in,” she declared. I suggested that 
she put the rabbits into the bags and let 
the class pass judgment. She did so, 
whereupon the children were quick to 
express their disapproval. “Could we 
make something else to go in the surprise 
bags?”* asked Mary Helen. After much dis- 
cussion we decided to make a surprise 
bag for each child in the hospital. We 
agreed that they might share the story- 
books and Easter bunnies, but that every 
child was to have a bag of his own. 
“How many children are in the hos- 
pital?” asked Jean. The children realized 
this was an important question. “How 
can we find out?” I asked. Some one 
suggested writing to the hospital. The 
children were led to realize that this 


would take much time and delay the ac- 
tivity. Someone suggested that we might 
go to the hospital and gather the needed 
information. As the hospital was within 
walking distance of our school we agreed 
that this would be the best solution to 
the problem. “Shall we all go to the 
hospital?” I asked. The children were all 
eager to go but after discussing the matter 
carefully they realized it would be best 
to send a committee to the hospital to 
get the desired information. A committee 
of three was chosen by the children. 
That afternoon the teacher and the com- 
mittee went to the hospital. They were 
cordially received. As it was visiting 
day in the children’s ward we were 
allowed to go in to see the girls and boys. 
This was indeed a treat. The committee 
had an exciting report to make to the 
children the following morning. The 
children were thrilled now that actual 
contact with the boys and girls had been 
made. The committee reported there 
were eighteen boys and girls whom we 
could make happy with a surprise bag. 
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We next talked about bags and decided 
that we would make these bags from our 
bright colored construction paper. They 
were to be decorated with either a duck, 
chicken, rabbit or flowers. Each bag would 
contain two Easter eggs—a funny one 
and a beautiful one. 


Activities 

1. We made a careful study of colors 
and designs. The children showed their 
knowledge of color harmony when they 
were allowed to choose the colors and 
designs for their bags. They were careful 
to select colors which blended. Each bag 
was different. Much originality was 
shown. 

2. The boys and girls brought two 
hard-boiled eggs from home. These were 
dyed and put into the bags. 

3. We investigated dyes for eggs. 
Two children brought packages of dye 
which their mothers had at home. These 
packages contained sheets of designs to 
be transferred to the eggs. 

4. The children chose from these 
sheets the designs they wished to put on 
the eggs. 

5. We asked permission to use the 
cafeteria one afternoon. I took the entire 
class there. We prepared the dye and 
colored the eggs. Each child was allowed 
to color his own eggs. He used his own 
judgment in selecting color and aesign. 

6. After the eggs were dry we put 
two eggs into each of the eighteen bags— 
these bags were voted on by the class as 
being the most attractive. 


Culmination 


After the bags were finished we were 
eager to deliver the surprises to the 
children in the hospital. “Who will take 
them?” they asked. “Shall we let the 
committee who went before take them or 
shall we appoint a new committee to go?” 
I asked. The children who had not been 
to the hospital before were anxious to go. 
The committee also desired to go again. 
Finally we decided that the entire class 
should go with the teacher the next 
afternoon, as it would be visiting afternoon 
at the hospital. We would send the com- 
mittee in to contact the nurse who had 
been so kind to them before. If she gave 
us permission we would all go just inside 
the door of the children’s ward. 

“What can we say to the children when 
we go in?” I asked. Many suggestions 
were made and finally Robert said, “Could 
we sing some songs and say some poems 
for them?” “Oh, let’s do!” cried several 
children. Whereupon we spent our lan- 
guage period in planning our program. 

The next afternoon, which was the 
day before Good Friday, the second grade 
children, accompanied by their teacher, 
visited the hospital. What a happy group 
of boys and girls that was! What a pleas- 
ing picture they made walking merrily 
along carrying four scrapbooks, four 
Easter bunnies and eighteen survrise 
bags! The nurses and doctors were 


fascinated by this happy group and im- 
mediately gave us permission to slip 
quietly into the children’s ward. We 
sang songs, said poems and told stories. 

It was difficult to say which showed 
greater enthusiasm—the second graders or 
the little convalescents—as the gifts were 
presented and the program was given. 
Perhaps the songs, poems and stories will 


il 


4. We learned the number of eggs in 
a dozen. 

5. We learned the number of inches in a 
yard as we had actual experience in 
measuring a yard of material. We also 
learned that eighteen inches make a 
half yard. 

6. Read numbers. Found and told 
pages on which Easter stories were found. 


THE COMPLETED EASTER BUNNIES 


soon be forgotten but the memory of this 
happy experience in loving service will 
live in the hearts of the children. 


How Susyect Martrer FuNctTIONED 
Reading 


1. Aroused interest in books. 

2. Easter stories were read from li- 
brary books. 

3. Surprise stories were read from 
library books. 

4. Plans for the day were put on the 
board each morning. The children read 
them and got instructions for work. 

5. Led children to look upon books as 
an enjoyable and profitable activity. 

6. Made and read accounts of activity. 

7. Made and read stories from charts. 

8. Read stories from readers related 
to the activity. 

9. Developed ability to read independ- 
ently. 

10. Looked in magazines for pictures. 

11. Developed appreciation of the value 
of good books and interesting pictures. 

12. Gained a knowledge of different 
kinds of books. 

13. Read and enjoyed books brought 
in by children about Easter and surprises. 
14. Codperative stories were written. 

15. Taught use of books with care. 


Arithmetic 


1. We measured and experienced actual 
use of the ruler while making the bags. 

2. Acquired sense of proportion. 

3. We learned measurements by quarts, 
pints and gallons. 


Language 


1. This unit afforded excellent oppor- 
tunity for improvement in oral language 
as children express themselves joyously 
and freely about subjects in which they 
are interested. 

2. Developed and enlarged a usable 
vocabulary. 

3. Ability to tell personal experiences 
relating to the activity was developed. 

4. There were many discussions to 
solve problems as they arose. 

5. Oral and dramatic expression was 
developed through class discussion. 

6. Looked at related pictures and pic- 
ture books for information. 

7. Hunted pictures for the scrapbooks. 

8. Discussed group problems and plans. 

9. Developed ability to contribute to 
group conversation. 

10. The activity led to writing letters 
to sick children. 

11. Learned poems and stories for 
program. 

12. Learned how to be good listeners. 
Listened when it was not their turn to 
talk. 


Art 


1. This unit gave opportunities for 
expression of ideas with clay and crayons. 

2. Developed ability to illustrate experi- 
ences. 

3. Developed keenness in observation 
of color harmony. 

4. Plannedand drew patterns of rabbits. 

5. Children designed bags. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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The Choir and the Child 


By KATHRYN SANDERS RIEDER 


Tix elementary school choir is the 
child of a long line of distinguished ances- 
tors. For generations the boys’ and chil- 
dren’s choirs have enjoyed great favor, 
charming all with a beauty and appeal 
never again identified in mature voices. 
All of the old artists and composers 
learned music as children, and the choir 
has been the fertile field in which Bach, 
Haydn, Schubert and many other great 
composers have been nurtured. 

In our schools the elementary choir 
stands ready to train the child as a mu- 
sician and in the proper use of his voice. 
It gives him the chance for achievement 
which is impossible in the regular music 
time, by holding up higher standards. 
His love of beauty is stimulated and his 
ideals of artistic excellence are raised. 
What a splendid training it will be for 
the children who will one day be our 
church and community singers! 

The choir’s influence is not restricted 
to the choir. It quickens the musical 
interest of the entire school. It gives them 
pleasure in hearing the fine music of 
the group, pride in its accomplishments, 
and incentive to improve individually. 
Whether we consider the present or the 
future, the benefits of the elementary choir 
are rich and satisfying. 


The choir needs to be rather large 
in order to insure adequate volume of 
tone without straining the immature 
voices. This will make possible the beau- 
tiful free, floating quality of tone, in all 
its ethereal childlike beauty. It will also 
do away with injurious straining, which 
is the cause of so much flatting in pitch. 

Select fourth, fifth and sixth grade 
children for best results. Pupils who have 
reached these grades will be able to sing 
with a natural musical tone quality. They 
will be able to follow the musical score 
with ease. They are accustomed to fol- 
lowing directions and they are thus 
better able to work together. 

After a little practice they will readily 
sing unison, two-part and easy three-part 
material. All will be treble voices; all 
should be treated as sopranos; all given 
a chance to sing a harmony part in some 
of the various numbers. The number of 
voices used on each part in the part songs 
will depend on the individual strength 
and independence of the voices needed to 
produce balance, and can be determined 
by the teacher after a few experiments. 


Waar requirements shall we have 
for prospective members? The child’s 
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interest must be strong, since the choir, 
at least in the beginning, may have to 
rehearse after school hours. Unless the 
child has a genuine love for music the 
teacher will find herself competing with 
the playground and the street. 

His voice must be free of harshness and 
individual defect that will prevent its 
blending with the group. His sense of 
rhythm must be strong. He must be able 
to sing a familiar song through in tune, 
without accompaniment. One person 
who habitually sings out of tune can drag 
down an entire section and must be omit- 
ted for the good of the group. 

It will not be difficult for the teacher to 
decide which children to include. She 
has learned a great deal about their in- 
terest and ability in previous work, and 
most of the chil!:en whom she considers 
for membership in the choir can measure 
up to these standards. She will be able 
to influence them greatly in their attitude 
toward the choir by emphasizing the 
beauty of the music and minimizing a 
tendency toward formal teaching of the 
music. They will respond with joy and 
pride in the releasing of the beauty which 
is held captive in the music, awaiting their 
touch. 


Mucu of the success of any such 
organization depends on the proper selec- 
tion of materials. The music will need to 
be the best available, childlike but not 
childish. Select for the most part unison 
songs that are not too hard for them. 
Firmly pass by all those lovely vocal 
arrangements of instrumental numbers, 
which require the range, strength and 
facility of a mature voice. Any numbers 
requiring speed or unusual range are not 
to be considered. It is impossible for them 
to accomplish with their necessarily 
limited breath, music written for the 
seasoned singer. 

Beautiful melodies smoothly and ex- 
pressively sung are the most effective for 
this choir. How often the greatest music 
is very simple! Especially for children we 
should cling to this type. The words 
they sing should tend toward the devel- 
opment of high ideals. Not that all their 
music will be serious in character—they 
will love an occasional humorous selection. 
But the trend in the context should be 
upward. It is impossible to say how many 
times the inspiring words of a loved 
song have given men the courage to do 
the thing they knew to be right. 


Tue plan of rehearsal will depend 
on the personality of the teacher, but 


she will have a plan. For progress it 
should include a few simple drills on 
vowels, using single tones at first, prac- 
ticed at the beginning of the rehearsal 
period. It will quickly unite the group, 
establish the tone quality, blend and 
attention which you wish to prevail 
throughout the period. 

Frequent short rests are needed as well 
as a variety in material and approach. 
Let them sing most of the time. Keep 
them busy suggesting improvements in 
the execution of numbers, handling rou- 
tine and care of music. Some memory 
work should be done each period if they 
are to be ready to appear publicly, as 
well as the finishing of some numbers 
already learned. Let the last number 
be one which will leave them happy and 
eager for the next meeting. 

The teacher of the choir needs, aside 
from her knowledge of music, a love for 
the job and a realization that most in- 
spiration is caught, not taught. She must 
decide what effect she wishes from each 
section of the music and must be sure 
that the children understand what they 
are working for. She will talk little but 
will use her few words to appeal to the 
imagination of the child. 

She will not speak of voice placement 
or any technical feature of singing, but 
will turn to words that make a definite 
picture for them. She may ask them to 
make their voices sound “‘like a little bell’’, 
“smoothly quiet like a broad river floating 
along’, “as if you were telling a joke”, 
“gayly”, or “like a hymn.” The teacher 
will thus be able to gain the color of 
voice she wishes. 

She will teach them to stand comfort- 
ably erect. Occasionally they will prac- 
tice where they will sing in public, to 
be sure that they will understand the 
mechanics of getting on and off the stage 
effectively. She will have their attention 
centered on her as director, and refuse 
to start any number until she “has the 
eyes’ of every member. This training 
in concentration on the director is basic 
for any organization they may join and 
will always be a great asset to them. 

In learning new numbers the teacher 
will help them as needed, with no effort 
made to sight-read the material. After 
singing it through a few times the teacher 
will stop for the small defects. When it 
is necessary to stop, the teacher will 
confine the mistake to the smallest pos- 
sible unit and teach the music thoroughly 
and correctly so that they will never need 
to stop for this particular problem again. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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You Can Teach Musie 


By ELOISE J. JENSEN 
Lysite School, District No. 40, Lysite, Wyoming 


&, you don’t know just how you 
are going to teach music to all of those 
willing little children lifting faces up so 
eagerly to you. You look hopelessly at 
the music book you found in the school 
library. Its little black notes just recall 
the miserable hours you spent in summer 
school in Miss Minor’s music class trying 
to sing by syllables when you couldn't 
as far back as you remember even carry 
a tune in a basket! 

You've won half the battle if you just 
admit you can’t really sing. So just tell 
the children the lady who sings on the 
phonograph record had a lovely voice 
and that you want them to imitate her, 
to sing with her. Records to accompany 
the Fullerton Book are obtainable at 
music stores. Several songs are on each 
record. Have a period for singing with 
-the phonograph twice a week or more if 
possible. When you find a child in your 
group who can sing the songs perfectly, 
let that child become the leader while you 
beat time. If the children ask why you 
don’t sing, explain that you use a different 
method and want to listen to them. 


Persuave the monotones not to 
sing loudly; in fact they should sing very 
softly. They may overcome their defect 
through hearing a song correctly sung. 
You might seat such pupils near the phono- 
graph. 


Brow is a pictorial arrangement 
for counting or beating time which may 
be helpful. 

Teach the children to keep time to the 
music by clapping on the first count, by 
tapping with the feet, 1-2-3-4, L-R-L-R, 
etc., and other little exercises which you 
can work out. The children really enjoy 
them. 


Peruars you have a friend in the 
community who can play the piano while 
you teach the children how to use the 
various rhythm instruments. If you are 
a beginner don’t try to follow the direc- 
tions in regular rhythm band books; 
they are very confusing. Work out your 
own ideas. Try using the instruments 
with the little songs the children already 
know. Then select one or two good 
pieces and drill steadily for a program. 

The rhythm sticks are the easiest for 
small children to use for 2/4 and 4/4 
time. Teach them the motions—to bring 
the sticks down parallel at the same time 
and then to strike them together. 

For 3/4 time bring them down together 
for the first beat and for the second and 
third beats hit the right stick on the left 
stick twice. Some children just haven't 
any rhythm and have to be drilled steadily, 
others will get it readily. 


Rhythm band instruments may be used 
as follows: 


Triangle: Hold in the left hand and 
strike on the first beat with the steel 
beater. 

Tambourine: Hold in left hand, hit on 
the count of one with the right fist, 
then shake with the left hand. 

Cymbals: May be used in two ways. 
First, hold one in the left hand and 
strike the top of it on the count of one 
with a rhythm stick. Second, hold a 
cymbal in each hand and hit them to- 
gether for the desired crash. 

Sand Blocks: Hold one in each hand and 
rub across one another for scraping 
effect or clap together for rhythm. 

Bells: Shake whenever necessary. 

Drum: Pick a child with perfect rhythm 
sense to play the drum. It may be used 
to keep time. A drum is easiest to 
play if fastened around the child’s 
neck and shoulders with a strap or 
small rope. 


DIAGRAM REPRESENTING STROKES OF THE BATON WITH DIFFERENT TIMES 


You yourself don’t need any partic- 
ular training in order to be able to teach 
your children. Train yourself; the rhythm 
is the main essential. 

If your school can’t afford a set of in- 
struments and you plan to continue in 
the teaching profession by all means invest 
$5.00 or $10.00 in a set for yourself; 
you can always sell them to some school or 
teacher. It is the little extra or unusual 
things you can do that raise you in the 
estimation of your superintendent, prin- 
cipal or board members. 

Here are some pieces easily worked 
out for rhythm work: Century Music, 
15c each. 


No. 2764—"“‘Silver Chimes” 

No. Czarina” 

No. 1648—**March Militaire” (Schubert) 
No. 1645—“Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2” 
No. 276—*The Secret” (Gautier) 


If you can teach any tap dancing teach 
some of the children a little dance to ac- 
company rhythm band numbers. 


Instruments of the Orchestra 


Ir you haven't a piano or phono- 
graph or a set of rhythm instruments 
and you can’t sing well you can teach the 
stories of “Instruments of the Orchestra”. 
These sheets can be purchasesd for 10c 
each from Theodore Presser Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. A notebook 
can be made by each child and, by using 
the tiny orchestra figures, a full-size 
orchestra can be organized on paper 
and made for exhibition purposes. My 
children made this little one-hundred- 
piece orchestra as a music project one 
year. All grades worked on it. Booklets 
may also be made in the shapes of musical 
instruments, such as the violin, drum, 
bass viol, etc. 
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Music Clubs 


Tue organization and work of a 
music club can be correlated with English 
work, the framing of the Constitution, 
parliamentary procedure, election of of- 
ficers, arranging programs for each meeting, 
etc. Material for the meetings may be 
based on music stories, adapted to the 
grades, from the Kinscella Music Ap- 
preciation Readers. Upper grades can 
re-tell stories of operas. Some of the 
famous opera selections can be heard on 
the Ford Sunday Evening Hour; pro- 
grams are sent out in advance by the 
company. All of my various grades have 
enjoyed learning some of the familiar 
opera songs. Phonograph records can be 
used. Our music club bought little pins 
for each member—boys'’ stick pins, girls’ 
clasp pins of gilded metal, 15c each. No 
club dues were charged. The pins were 
impressive. Our club caused much com- 
ment in the community and the children 
really learned considerable. ; 

A music scrapbook as a hobby may be 
begun. Picture sheets of noted composers, 
twelve to a sheet, may be purchased for 

‘5c each. 


Theory of Music 


Don’t let the word" theory” frighten 
you; it only means the “plan” of music. 
This you can teach yourself with the aid 
of Ralph-Fisher Smith's Elementary Music 
Theory, $1.25 (Oliver Ditson Company). 
You can teach these lessons consecutively 
for upper grade children. For lower grades 
select from this book special subjects: 
notation, how to make clefs, how to spell 
with notes, and easier material. Children 
in all grades feel superior if they can tell 
you the key of a piece. It is surprising 
the number of people who have taken 
piano lessons and can’t tell what key a 
piece is in. Here are three key devices 
which I use effectively: 
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RHYTHM AT LYSITE 


1.— 
Key of C: 

No sharps or flats 
Key of G: 

One sharp F# 
Key of D: 

Two sharps F# C# 
Key of A: 

Three sharps F# C# G# 
Key of E: 

Four sharps F# C# G# D# 
Key of B: 


Five sharps F# C#G#D# A# 
Key of F#: 


Key of Eb: 

Three flats Bb Eb Ab 
Key of Bb: 

Two flats Bb Eb 
Key of F: 

One flat Bb 


2.—Seven Sharps: 

Count seven down from the last sharp. 
3.—Four Flats: 

Count four down from the last flat. 


If you can’t play the piano and can’t 
afford lessons from a real teacher, purchase 
a book and teach yourself notation and 
theory. You can’t go far wrong in the 
first grade book. I’ve taught many adults 
and teachers and have found that if a 
child’s book is selected and followed 
through carefully adults can make much 
more rapid progress. The book I advise is: 
Music Play for Every Day, $1.25. (Theo- 
dore Presser Company, Philadelphia.) 
This may be followed by the first and 
second Sight Reading Books of John M. 
Williams. 


Easter Surprises! 
(Continued from page 11) 

6. Paintings and drawings were made 
for coéperative stories. 

7. Book cover designs were made and 
pictures were mounted. 

8. Pictures were collected by the class. 

9. Cultivated standards of taste. 


10. Developed admiration of things 
well made. 

11. Set standard for good pictures. 
Spelling 


1. Added to class spelling list the 
new words being used or needed. 

2. Words were selected from the 
activity which are also found in the 
course of study. 

3. Gave practice in writing a word 
only when sure of its correct spelling. 

4. Ability to spell correctly the words 
commonly used in connection with the 
activity. 

5. Words needed to write letters. 


Six sharps F#C#G#D# A# E# 
Key of C#: 

Seven sharps F# C# G# D# AF E# B# 
Key of Cb: 

Seven flats Bb Eb Ab Db Gb Cb Fb 
Key of Gb: 

Six flats Bb Eb Ab Db Gb Cb 
Key of Db: 

Five flats Bb Eb Ab Db Gb 
Key of Ab: 

Four flats Bb Eb Ab Db 
Writing 


1. Ability to write legibly the words 
used in connection with the activity. 

2. Wrote letters to sick children. 

3. Sentences describing and telling of 
the activity. 


Music 


1. We learned to sing many Easter 
songs. 

2. Learned and enjoyed songs about 
rabbits. 


Attitudes Developed 

1. Unselfishness 
sharing. 

2. A desire and ability to prepare 
something which gave pleasure to others. 

3. Helpfulness developed through work- 
ing together. 

4. Observation through looking for 
necessary material and pictures. 

5. Respect for rights of others. 


developed through 


6. Discrimination in choice of materials. 
7. Sympathy. 
8. Interest in new experiences. 
9. Codperation. 
10. Knowledge of how to select and 
assemble material. 
11. They experienced the pleasure of 
work done well by self and others. 
12. Courtesy. 
13. Sharing pleasure with others. 


Habits Strengthened 

1. Neatness in work and care of mate- 
rials. 

2. Coéperation, taking turns. 

3. Promptness and obedience in car- 
rying out orders. 

4. Planning with purpose in mind. 

5. Being thrifty in use of material 
and time. 

6. Exerting initiative. 

7. Working out original ideas. 

8. They formed habits in self-control. 

9. Assuming responsibility. 
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Easter Window Deeoration 
DESIGNED BY THELMA MORELAND 


Farmington, Iowa 


The following colors are suggested: white rabbit with pink ears, 
red mouth and black nose. The eggshells may be blue, green or laven- 
der. Glue ends of small string to the rabbit’s face, to serve as realistic 
whiskers. 
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Gestures to accompany Music and Words on page 23 


By MARIE WHITBECK CLARK 
Rochester, New York 


I give my dolly her dancing lesson 
Stand facing front, heels together, toes 
pointed out. 


Hands joined, fingers intertwined, palms 
down, held low in front. 


We both spread our skirts out so 


Raise arms at sides as though spreading 
skirt out wide. 


Then, all so gay we skim away 


Move on toes in line sidewise to right; 
arms held out, waving gently. 


And then, we curtsy low 


Step to right and make deep curtsy, 
bringing arms rather low outspread. 


We point our toes so lightly 


Step to right and point L foot in front. 
Arms remain raised at sides. 


Our arms are graceful, too 


Standing still, facing front, heels together, 
open arms by bringing them together 
softly in front, then opening them in 
high, wide curves and then bringing 
them down to usual “‘open”’ position. 


We spin around and bow politely 


Spin around in place on toes, arms open. 


We love our dancing 


Run forward with three or four quick 
little steps, arms low and open a bit, 
head tilted left, in rather questioning, 
pleading expression. 


Wouldn't vou 


Step quickly back and clasp hands low in 
front as at’ beginning, head tilted to 


right, look appealingly at audience; hold 
pose. 


TWO SONG-PANTOMIMES 


THE DOLL’S DANCING LESSON 
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0 BUTTERFLY! 


Gestures to accompany Music and Words on page 19 


By MARIE WHITBECK CLARK 
Rochester, New York 


Butterfly, O Butterfly 


Step to R and wave arms with big slow 
motion to R; bend body to R. 


Do exactly same to L on repetition of word 
Butterfly. 


Spread out your gorgeous wings 
Stand facing front; heels together; slowly 


open arms with fluttering, quivering 
motion of wrists. 


Come and visit 
Look to R; make a large beckoning of R 
arm. 
Our garden fair 


Step to Land curtsy L; wide sweeping 
motion of L arm to indicate garden. 


And hear how our robin sings 
Bend forward from waist and _ listen, 
bringing L hand to Lear. R arm out at 
shoulder level. 
You both can fly 
Step to R and curtsy, body and arms 
sway to R. 
Oh, why can’t I 
Step to L, bring both hands in to chest, 
pointing to self. 
Think of the things we'd do 
Stand still, facing front, heels together: 
open arms slowly to full extent, then 
let them fall to sides, softly. 
On the branch we'd sway 
Point L hand up to L as to branch of tree. 
Then fly away 
Sweep botharms smoothly in long line toR. 
If I only had wings like you 
Turn around to L in place with little 
steps on toes; then move diagonally 
with three steps, R LR. Finis on R 
tiptoe, arms open wide, head thrown 


back. If desired, child can stand tiptoe 
on both feet. 
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O Butterfly ! 
Words, Music and Pantomime by MARIE WuHitrBEcK CLARK 
== 
- ter - fly, Spread out your got geous wings. aa 
| 


Come and vis - it our gar - den fair And hear how our rob - in 
¢ 
| 
You both can fly, Oh, why cant 1? 


+ ~ @ 
Think of the things the branch we'd sway, Then 
! | | 
fly a- way, If I on - ly had wings like you! 


(See page 18 for directions for gestures, and page 31 for an illustration to color.) 


| 
But ter- fly, O but 
4 
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| | 
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The Child Plays at Music 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


By ARTHUR WALLACE HEPNER 


has become fun, for both 

the teacher and the child. The pedantic 
methods of regimented and unimaginative 
drill have been replaced by an emphasis 
on the relation of work to play. Less 
stress is put on the absurd memorizing of 
endless sequences of fact. The subjects 
which heretofore withered in the shadow 
of the three R's, geography and history, 
are now blooming in their own right. 

This means that music and the arts are 
coming to gain a more central position in 
the curriculum. The value of such a 
change cannot be contested but a word or 
two of forewarning may not be amiss lest 
these subjects be taught in such a way as 
to thwart the child's interest before he 
has been able to discover their beauties. 
In teaching music and the arts we are 
dealing with fragile substances. The in- 
creasing of interest in them depends upon 
an inculcation of taste. If taste is culti- 
vated badly the response of the child will 
be negative, even to the extreme where he 
will abhor those things which can give 
him pleasure in later life. Therefore it 
behooves the teacher to kindle within his 
students a desire to live more in communi- 
cation with these arts. For from the sim- 
ple social aspect alone no one dares to 
deny that the community life will be 
infinitely enriched if the arts play a 
prominent réle in its daily activity. 

Communication with the arts is not 
confined to actual participation in them. 
Appreciation alone can be just as effective. 
We do not all possess the talent or the 
temperamental genius requisite for fash- 
ioning original works of art. There is 
only one Beethoven in a century, some 
will venture to say in the entire history of 
civilization. But we all have potential 
capacities for feeling Beethoven. | hesitate 
to say understand Beethoven because | 
am convinced that art which is under- 
stood intellectually without being felt 
emotionally is not genuinely appreciated. 
Appreciation results from feeling and as 
it has just as much intrinsic value as 
participation when we equate them from 
the aspect of pleasure derived, we are 
justified in saying that were every one in 
the community to exercise their capacities 
for appreciation, this enriched life would 
be achieved. 


Capacities cannot be exercised be- 
fore they are awakened. Our first task is 
to awake in the child an interest in the 
arts. Once awakened the interest must be 
developed until the child has a sufficiency 
which will enable him to enjoy and to 
feel, to make judgments of likes and dis- 
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likes, in a word to appreciate. As the 
problem requires two efforts which are 
closely related, the arousing of the interest 
and its nurturing, the teacher can dispose 
of both with a single stroke if his tech- 
nique is wisely chosen. By this I mean 
that one really cannot separate the arous- 
ing of an interest from its subsequent 
cultivation. Sometimes the interest will 
become isolated only through careful 
development. For example, an interest 
in reading may come only after the child 
has done endless reading. This makes it 
possible for the teacher to ignore the 
distinction between the arousing and the 
cultivation of the interest and to concen- 
trate on a method which will bring the 
desired results in both cases. 

How does this process work for music 
appreciation? It all depends on whether 
the teaching is done in the classroom or 
the lecture hall on the one hand, or in the 
home or music studio on the other. In 
the present article we shall consider 
teaching methods for use in the school. 


tue Children’s Museum in 
Brooklyn, New York, I used a system 
which I recommend highly. Experience 
demonstrates that an interest is stimu- 
lated by an appeal to the child's imagina- 
tion. I applied this principle in various 
ways. It is most desirable to have chil- 
dren listen to orchestral music first. The 
variegated effects require much less re- 
finement of taste. The juxtaposition of 
orchestral instruments, all playing at the 
same time, presents attractive combina- 
tions of sounds which, by virtue of their 
being made simultaneously and having 
the characteristic qualities of the various 
instruments, are intriguing to the hearers. 
This being the case, it is a distinct advan- 
tage, where there are symphony orchestras 
available, to have them perform for the 
children in person. But since only the 
larger cities have such facilities the average 
school teacher must rely upon records. 

Children will not ordinarily listen to 
music as music alone. Something must be 
associated with it, preferably color or 
play. 1 use the word color here in a very 
broad sense, meaning by it the suggested 
imagery which a thing projects. That is, 
a word suggests a picture, language sug- 
gests vivid scenes, and music suggests 
stories and paintings. The treatment of 
the music in terms of the suggested images 
is what I imply when I say color must be 
associated with the music. Now as our 
prime concern is to stress the value of the 
music and correlate the other things to it, 
I took the children who attended my 


lectures on imaginative journeys. Aided 
by lantern slides and some of the orches- 
tral instruments, we went to places where 
through analogy the class would find 
meanings in the music listened to and 
purposes in the instruments which played 
it. The first set of journeys were to the 
City of Orchestra. There I tried merely 
to interest them in the instruments them- 
selves. This I felt would lead to an inter- 
est in the music as the natural curiosity 
of the child would make him want to know 
something about what the instruments 
do. Which, let me add, it did. 

On successive visits to the City the 
children met the various families living 
there. These, of course, were the respec- 
tive instrument groups of the orchestra. 
By discussing the instrument groups, 
called choirs, as real-life families of human 
beings, the class learned what the instru- 
ments were like, their place in the orches- 
tra, their history and their use. 


Turoucn personification of the 
instruments an interest was developed. 
I considered each family of instruments 
as a family of people. The strings had a 
baby, the violin, whose voice was very 
high pitched and sweet. Then there was 
the mother, the viola, whose voice was 
deeper because she was larger than her 
baby. The father, the violoncello, came 
next with his resonant voice, and last 
but hardly least there was great, big, 
grandfather double bass whose voice was 
so gruff that all he could do was to grumble. 
I showed how the family grew up, how it 
developed from ancient forms and how the 
modern members are constructed. I men- 
tioned how beautifully the members of 
the family could converse with each other 
and how, to surpass the human family, 
they could all speak at once and produce 
sounds of indescribable loveliness. 1 
pointed out the similarities of the members, 
to what extent they were alike, and their 
dissimilarities. I did the same things 
with regard to the study of the wood wind, 
brass and percussion instrument families. 

The children eagerly sought detailed 
information. They watched the lantern 
slides with care and paralleled the devel- 
opment of an instrument from its begin- 
nings to human metamorphosis. To re- 
lieve the tension of too much concentra- 
tion I interjected colorful caricatures at 
points where the explanation was apt to 
become too ponderous. The caricatures 
were amusing drawings made into lantern 
slides. For example, I had a cartoonist 
draw a picture of four instruments—the 
double bass, the bassoon, the tuba and 
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the kettledrum—trepresenting them as 
houses. Members of the families leaned 
from the windows with craning necks and 
searching eyes. Clotheslines, in the shape 
of musical staffs, extended from house to 
house and notes dangled playfully from 
them. The caricature was brightly colored 
and provided a moment of whimsey, 
refreshing when needed. Similar carica- 
tures of cats playing the violin and singing 
were very effective. A teacher with 
ingenuity can find many subjects for the 
purpose. 

As each instrument became impressed 
upon their minds, its voice was allowed 
to be heard so that the children could 
identify, with the cold fact about the 
instrument, its timbre, its sound. Where- 
ever possible I had musicians bring their 
instruments to the lecture room for act- 
ual demonstration. For the schoolroom 
teacher I recommend the splendid set of 
RCA-Victor records which demonstrate 
the instruments of the orchestra individ- 
ually. With these records no teacher need 
feel at a definite loss. 

After discussing for not more than 
half an hour an entire family with inter- 
mittent individual demonstrations, I chose 
some recorded selection which emphasized 
the use of that particular family. Mind 
you, there was still no mention made of 
composers, forms, themes, etc. For the 
first part of the work all efforts were 
concentrated on the familiarization of the 
orchestral instruments. At each lecture 
no more than one family was discussed 
and in the case of the wood winds three 
lectures were devoted to their life, one 
for the flutes, one for the single reeds 
and one for the double reeds. 

When the class was fully acquainted 
with all of the members of the orchestra, 
their family ties and their relation to the 
whole, I let them hear full symphonic 
music—music demanding the entire sweep 
of orchestral resource. Something in 
brilliant colors like Berlioz “Hungarian 
March” or Mussorgsky’s “A Night on 
Bald Mountain,” music which may not 
be very eloquent but which is highly 
imaginative and attractive to children. 
Its vividness permits a graceful transition 
to the next set of journeys. 


‘Tue second set of journeys must 
begin to deal with the music itself. The 
choice of the subject matter is optional. 
I used as my matter Nature in Music, 
allowing the children to listen to program 
music while knowing something about the 
story related to the specific composition. 
It seems to me, however, that this tactic 
was unwise. It is preferable to acquaint 
the class with facts about the composers’ 
lives. Fanciful narratives, based on ac- 
curate material drawn from the lives of 
the composers, open the paths for speaking 
of more concrete things like the elements 
of form and for much diversified musical 
illustration. The music can thus be given 
value independent of its programmatic 


significance if it has such and at the same 
time non-program music is not precluded 
from the repertoire. For example, the 
curiosity awakened over Mozart through 
a story of Mozart’s life may make the 
child’s mind receptive for any of Mozart's 
music. And so for the other composers. 
Whereas to speak of MacDowell’s “To a 
Wild Rose” limits the repertoire merely 
to one specific work of MacDowell. 

I suggest then that following the trips 
to the City of Orchestra the teacher take 
the children to Musicland to meet the 
composers. As with the City of Orchestra 
discuss history here, the history of the 
composers, their respective places in the 
world of music, and their specific kinds of 
contribution. Dramatize prominent events 
in the composers’ lives. Sketch briefly the 
material leading up to the dramatic inci- 
dent and let the children act out the 
crucial scene. Of course, since we are 
primarily concerned with the man’s 
music it is desirable to choose an event 
related to one of his compositions or one 
which will illustrate why he preferred to 
develop a particular kind of form. Where 
facilities are limited and dramatization is 
difficult lantern slides save the situation. 
For instance, you can have a slide of 
Brahms sitting at the piano, his eyes 
dreaming of something distant, or you 
can have a slide of Mozart as a little boy 
playing before royalty, or of Handel 
eating enormously in a London tavern. 
Slides can be made easily and the resource- 
ful teacher can select subjects for them to 
suit his purposes. 

Devote each lecture at first to one com- 
poser. Spend from half to three-quarters 
of an hour talking or for the dramatization, 
and the balance of the hour with musical 
illustration. The proportion depends upon 
the restlessness of the children when 
listening to music. As the weeks progress, 
however, shift the emphasis from talk to 
music until it is no longer necessary to 
fire the children’s imaginations in order 
to have them listen to music. If the work 
has been done thus far judiciously outside 
stimuli will become unessential. The 
children will find pleasure in the music 
itself and invariably will associate it with 
the images previously experienced. 

Also introduce on the same program 
works of more than one composer. 
Point out comparisons and contrasts in 
form, thematic material and orchestration. 
Show how Beethoven took the symphonic 
form of Haydn and of Mozart and added 
new foe to it. Show how one composer 
could write a symphony by using only 
two themes and developing them, whereas 
another composer had to use three themes 
to express his message. Show how Mo- 
zart’s orchestra is smaller than Wagner's 
both in actual size and the number of 
kinds of different instruments which are 
required. Discuss the different kinds of 
form—sonata form, song form, rondo 
form, etc.—and show what their elements 
are. Several elementary textbooks are 
available for aiding the teacher who has 


not had much formal training. The pos- 
sibilities for branching off from these 
themes are unlimited and contingent 
upon the enthusiasm and ingenuity of 
the instructor. It is hoped that this 
brief outline of what I have done will 
help to open vast horizons of ideas to 
the enterprising teacher. 


Waar I have written up to this 
point concerns only the elementary ground- 
work, the teaching of those children who 
have heard little or no music. Results are 
commensurate with the teacher's person- 
ality. Obviously one who is more inspiring 
than another will find his class ready for 
advancement sooner than another. 

The advance work dispatches much of 
the initiative to the children. It enables 
them to engage in actual participation. 
The ideal situation, to be sure, is to find 
each child capable of playing some musical 
instrument. In time to come this may be 
realized but for the present we must 
face realities. We cannot ask that all 
children in the ordinary primary schools 
play some instrument; we can request, 
however, that they be made to sing. | 
am perfectly conscious of the fact that a 
kind of sound called singing is practiced 
in the classroom today. But to call such 
concatenations singing is verbally to 
prostitute a glorious art. The singing | 
desire to see instituted is a singing which 
will again fire the children’s imaginations 
and which will -reveal the beauty of 
fine song. For example, the singing of 
melodically atrocious hymn tunes is not 
at all pleasure-giving. As on the fantastic 
musical jouneys to the City and Musicland 
give the children songs which can be 
converted into games. Choose a round 
like ““Frére Jacques,” or any gay folk tune. 
Let the class play with it. That is, let 
them dramatize the song, or let them 
create the appropriate setting for it. It 
is helpful to plan an hour of French folk 
music, or Scandanavian folk music, by 
arranging for costumes and for games 
played in those countries. In the midst 
of the game the folk song should find a 
position of prominence. It must become 
the center of the game. Rather, the 
game should be designed to lead up to 
the folk song, to occasion its background. 

In using part-songs and rounds separate 
the class into groups and assign parts to 
each. Children find singing of this sort 
very exciting. The music first of all is 
more attractive than hymn music and 
second, the children sing their respective 
parts with gusto and are always striving 
to perfect them while listening to the 
other parts. This is a remarkable way 
for inculcating a sense of appreciation of 
music. Any child can sing and loves to 
sing, regardless of the numerous protests 
concerning the number of children who 
are monotones. The teacher must merely 
remember to begin with simple folk music 
and gradually increase the degree of 
difficulty with an emphasis on the gradu- 
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ally. This does not necessitate an ability 
to sight-read on the part of the children, 
although such an ability is highly admi- 
rable. As children’s minds are receptive 
to almost any impression, whether of 
sight or of sound, the teacher's playing 
of the part on the piano will impress on 
them whatever is necessary for the singing. 
Singing from memory among children is 
just as effective as singing from sight. 
We have no desire to produce world- 
renowned singing societies in each com- 
munity. Our single intention should be 
to develop the child’s capacity to ap- 
preciate music. 

As progress is made and there is need 
for more detailed knowledge on the history 


side, the new type of music appreciation 
reader* meets this need. 


Here then are some simple sugges- 
tions which demand a minimum of 
technical equipment on the part of the 
teacher but a good degree of resource- 
fulness and ingenuity. To apply them 
artfully, tempered by a bit of imagination, 
is to be successful in the teaching of 
music appreciation. The children will 
respond. The teacher will enjoy his 
work and music will suddenly become a 
vital community force, a compendium 
which any effort is worth. Teaching music 
appreciation, teaching any art appreciation, 
can be laborious or it can be a source of 
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ineffable delight. That depends on the 
teacher. If he prefers the latter, he must 
deviate from the pedantic order of drill and 
play with some of the ideas which enable 
a stretch of the imagination—both on his 
part and that of his children. Only then 
will his charges really receive an educa- 
tion in the field and learn one of the most 
valuable assets in life, the ability to ap- 
preciate, the art of feeling. 
(To be concluded in the May issue) 

*Both teacher and pupil will find most interesting 
and helpful Great Songs Made Simple: Twenty-five 
musical pieces with progressive historical and bio- 
graphical narratives. Musical Arrangements by 
Jacques Wolfe. Narratives by Arthur Wallace 
Hepner. Drawings by Lisa Whitney, New York. 
G. Schirmer, Inc. Price, 75 cents. 


Nature Names of Towns 
By Eruet Kinc, New York City, New York 


At rHroucn the United States we 
find towns with lovely or odd names taken 
from nature. Some of these titles were 
given long ago by the Indians, some by 
poetically minded early settlers. Some- 
times a locality finds a name ready-made 
for it in some striking characteristic of 
the surroundings. For instance, you can 
easily imagine why Grasshopper, Arizona, 
was so favored. 

Here is a list of a few town names 
throughout our country: 


Webb (Web), Alabama 
Birdsong, Arkansas 
Marked Tree, Arkansas 
Ceres, California 

Crows Landing, California 


Aurora, Colorado 


Mirage, Colorado 
Agricola, Florida 
Rising Fawn, Georgia 
Cascade, Idaho 

Flora, Illinois 

Hull, Illinois 

Pearl, Illinois 
Birdseye, Indiana 
Rising Sun, Indiana 
Cone (Conesville), Iowa 
Early, lowa 

Morning Sun, lowa 
Bloom, Kansas 

White Cloud, Kansas 
Clay, Kentucky 

Lone Leaf, Louisiana 
Rock, Massachusetts 
Coral, Michigan 
Orion, Michigan 

Blue Earth, Minnesota 
Crow Wing, Minnesota 
Frost, Minnesota 


Star, Mississippi 
Dawn, Missouri 
Beehive, Montana 
Burr, Nebraska 

June, New Mexico 
Weed, New Mexico 
Horseheads, New York 
Ponds, New York 
Falcon, North Carolina 
Sea Level, North Carolina 
Spray, North Carolina 
Lark, North Dakota 
Ray, North Dakota 
Crescent, Oklahoma 
Clover, South Carolina 
Tea, South Dakota 
Blossom, Texas 
Rainbow, Utah 
Thistle, Utah 
Hurricane, West Virginia 
Fossil, Wyoming 

Shell, Wyoming 
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9 
The Doll’s Dancing Lesson 
Words, Music and Pantomime by MARIE WHITBECK CLARK 
— 
I give my Dol - ly her dane-ing les - son, We both spread our skirts out 80: And 
ce ce 
all so gay skim a - way, And _ then we curt - sey low. We 
point our toes so light - ly, Our arms are grace - ful too ; We 
N 
spin a-roundand bow po - lite - ly, We love our dane - ing,——would-n't = you! 
@ 


$| 


(See page 18 for directions for gestures, and page 30 for an illustration to color.) 
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*None of these poems has been previously published 


BUSY SPRING: 


A SPRING ADVENTURE 


By Marion Best 
Superior, Wisconsin 


One day as I was walking 
I chanced to look around 
And spied a pretty lady 
Kneeling on the ground— 


Kneeling on the cool ground 
And digging as she knelt. 

She put her long white hands in 
To see just how it felt— 


Put her long white hands in 
And let the soil run through. 
I stepped a little closer 

To see what else she'd do. 


I heard a little glad song 
She was singing to herself. 
All at once she saw me 
And said, “Oh, my, an elf!” 


She said, “Oh, my, an elfman! 
I was hoping you would come. 
I need some little seed holes. 


Will you make them with your thumb?” 


I knelt right down beside her, 

And I hummed an elfin song 

As I made thumb-holes in circles 
And in rows, some short, some long. 


We put a prickly seed in 

Every little hole I'd made. 

When we'd covered them most gently, 
The pretty lady said, 


“Will you do one more thing, elfman, 
One more thing before you go? 

Will you whisper to the seeds 

A magic word to make them grow?” 


So I took the little sprinkler 

And, as I swung it to and fro, 

I said—oh, very softly— 

“Baby seeds, wake up and grow.” 


Some day when I go walking 

I shall chance to look around 

And see our wakened flower seeds 
High up above the ground. 


Poems for Children‘ 


WIND 


By Mart M. Vanper Boom 
Covina, California 


What are you, wind? 
Why do you blow? 
Where are you from? 
Where do you go? 


You whirl and race 
And fly away, 

But still you're here 
Though you don’t stay! 


You come and come 
And whiz right through; 
There seems to be 

No end to you. 


Only the One 

Who made you knows 
What wind’s about 
And where he goes. 


SPRING HOUSEWARMING 


By JENNINGS 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Spring comes hurrying from the south 
With plans in her housewifely head. 

She changes earth's white table cloth 
And puts a green one on instead. 


Soon all will of her feast partake, 

A dainty hostess she will be, 

With soft white clouds for angel cake 
And golden April rain for tea. 


LITTLE TREE 
By Marcuerite 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Tell me, little budding tree, 
What will you grow up to be? 


Will you wear upon your head 
Bonnets trimmed with apples red? 


Will you hold a summer swing, 
Nest young birds in early spring? 


Or will you prefer to be 
Some child’s outdoor Christmas tree? 
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WILLOW CRADLE 


By Nona Keen Durry 
San Diego, California 


In a brown willow cradle 
A pussy is swinging; 
In a shiny, new cradle 
A pussy is clinging. 


In the softest of blankets 
Like a little gray brownie 
He lies snugly sleeping 
All furry and downy. 


He’s comfy and cozy, 

He’s a warm little fellow, 
But when it is summer, 

He'll wear green and yellow! 


GOOD-MORNING SONG 


By Nona Keen Durry 
San Diego, California 


I opened my eyes 

And popped up my head 
To find Brother John 

Was still in bed. 


I stretched out my arm 
And gave a big yawn 

And peeped through the glass 
At the rainbow dawn. 


The sun streamed in 

And the breeze was cool, 
My heart jumped up 

When I thought of school. 


I hopped on the rug 
And danced in a ring, 

And made up a song 
That I sing, sing, sing! 


COMPENSATION 


By L. KRAMER 
Grasmere, Long Island, New York 


I've fed the birds each morning 
Upon my window sill. 

A squirrel and a chipmunk, too, 
Oft came to eat their fill. 


The snow and ice are gone 

Now for another year, 

And all my pets have ceased to call, 
But I don’t really care, 


For in the marshy meadows 
What do you think I’ve found? 
The Spring's first willow-pussies 
Have burst their coats of brown. 


THE WIND IS A BROOM 
By Marcaret Louise SCHAEFER 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


The wind is a broom that 
Sweeps faster and better 
Than all of the brooms you could buy. 
The wind is a broom that 

Is bigger than mountains; 

The wind is much stronger than I. 


It knocks over buildings, 
Blows dirt in our eyes; 

Runs away with our caps, 
Chases clouds from the skies. 


The wind is a broom that 

Can whistle and whine and 

Knock loudly on all windowpanes. 
The wind is a broom that 

Cleans pavements and rooftops and 
Can even wash me when it rains! 


It rocks great big steamships, 
Makes aeroplanes glide; 

Blows mud on the windshields, 
Gives papers a ride. 


The wind is a broom that 
No giant can sweep with— 


A broom sometimes large, sometimes small. 


The wind is a broom that 
The stars even meet with— 
But a broom that we can’t see at all! 


SPRING TONIC 


By Marcuerite 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Rain 
And sun 
And seed 
And earth— 
Mix them well together. 
On a day 
In early May 
When pleasant is the weather, 
Weed them clean, 
Care for them 
Through their growing hours, 
And some day 
They'll repay 
With baskets full of flowers. 


VANITY 


By Marcuerite 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Old Mr. Bumble Bee 

Buzzes along, 

Searching for honey 

To sweeten his song. 

Into a lily bloom 

Gaily he goes 

And comes out with powder 
Spread over his nose. 
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Photographed by Harold M, Lambert 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON 
By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Suggestions to teachers for use of this material: 


2. 


The questions for Grade I may be used during a language period to stimulate conversa- 
tion. The teacher’s aim should be to develop sentence sense. 


The questions entitled ‘‘What Do You Think?’’ may be used during the language period 
in the primary grades. These questions necessitate reasoning, judgment, and imagina- 
tion on the part of the child. After several ideas and opinions have been expressed re- 
garding the picture, each child should have a basis for a story of his own. 


‘*Birthday Packages’’ may be used in a number of ways: 
a. Each child may read the story silently. 
b. One child may read the story to the class. 
c. The teacher may read the story to the class. 


The purpose is to check the child’s comprehension. 


GRADE I 


What is the first thing you saw in this picture? 
Where is the little boy? 

What has the little boy on the bed to play with? 
What is the dog doing? 

What does the dog want? 

What kind of dog is it? 

What is the bigger toy? 

What is the smaller toy? 

What is a real train used for? 

What is a real airplane used for? 


You may give the little boy and his dog a name; then tell me three things about them. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Do you think the little boy is happy? Why? 

Do you think he likes the dog? Why? 

Do you think the dog likes him? Why? 

Why do you suppose the little boy is in bed? 

How long do you suppose he has been in bed? 

What do you suppose the dog is trying to say to the little boy? 
Where do you suppose the little boy got his toys? 

Do you think they are new or old toys? Why? 

Which toy do you think the little boy likes the better? Why? 
Which do you think would be the larger, a real train or a real airplane? 
Which do you think can carry the more passengers? Why? 
Which do you think can travel the faster? 


Choose one group of words below. Tell a short story about the picture which will include 
each word in the group of words you chose. 


boy sick happy bed 
bed doctor boy dog 
dog school airplane toys 


train toys train play 


| 
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BIRTHDAY PACKAGES 


Dick and Buster had been having such a good time. Dick was six years old yesterday and 
he had six birthday surprise packages waiting for him when he got up that morning. Dick 
was a good boy, so he ate his breakfast before he opened any package. While he was eating 
breakfast he tried to guess what was in each package. There was only one guess that was right. 

After breakfast all of the packages were opened and there were some things that Dick had 
been wanting and other things that Dick had been needing. 

There was one thing Dick needed that he used right after breakfast. All children should 
use one after each meal. 


Another present that Dick liked very much had to be wound up. Then it would run around 
on the floor and make a lot of noise. 


It was a cold morning so Dick put one of his presents on his hands to keep them warm while 
he played out in the yard with a present that would sail away up into the air. 

Dick had to learn to use one of his presents. He strapped them on his shoes and tried to 
stand up. Bang! Dick’s feet seemed to roll right away from him. He tried again and this time 
he rolled along down the street a little way, but soon he lost his balance and fell again. Buster 
thought this was such fun. He barked and jumped as he ran along beside Dick. 

The other present was one that Dick began to eat right after breakfast. He kept eating a 
little piece every now and then all the forenoon. When dinner was ready Dick was not one 
bit hungry. He did not feel so much like playing with his new toys either. Buster kept teasing 
Dick to go outside and play, but poor Dick felt more like lying down. 

At last Dick’s mother decided that it would be better for Dick to go to bed. It was too bad 
that Dick was sick on his birthday, but the next morning he waked up feeling well and happy 


again. He began to play with some of his new toys, but there was one birthday present that he 
did not touch all day. 


Can you guess what were in Dick’s birthday packages? 


1. Something that says ‘*Toot, Toot’’, runs on a track, and sometimes carries passengers. 


2. Something that has wings, flies in the air, and sometimes carries passengers. 


3. Something to wear on his hands that have four fingers and a thumb... 


4. Something to wear on his feet to help him go down the street or sidewalk very fast. 


5. Something to help Dick keep his teeth bright and shining. 
6. A box filled with something very sweet that all children like—but they should eat very little 
of it. 


Do you know? 


There was one package that Dick guessed right. Do you know which one it was? 


Do you know which presents Dick had been needing? 


Do you know which presents Dick had been wanting? 


Do you know which present Dick used right after breakfast? 


Do you know which present Dick had to learn to use? 
Do you know why Dick was not hungry at dinner time? 


Do you know which present Dick did not touch the next day? 


Do you know when this picture was taken?.... 
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“WE POINT OUR TOES SO LIGHTLY” (See ‘‘The Doll’s Dancing Lesson’’) 
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“AND HEAR HOW OUR ROBIN SINGS” (See “‘O Butterfly’’) 
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OUR RHYTHM BAND 
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(See “You Can Teach Music’) 
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MAP OF THE HOME: 


Sue, Bob and Mother put up a lunch and went for a Spring walk 
in the Park. They walked along by the flower beds to the brook and 
after a while sat down on the bank to eat their lunch. 


_ Near by there was a bubble fountain, and Sue said, ‘‘We can have 
a drink whenever we like.’’ 


Just then it began to sprinkle. Bob said, ‘‘There’s water every- 
where today—in the sky, in the brook, and in the bubbler.’’ 


‘*Yes,’’ said Mother. ‘‘Right here we have the story of water. 
Water first comes from the sky as rain or snow. They make brooks and 
rivers. These streams run along watering the land, and some carry 
boats. Others are used by man for drinking water and made to run in 
pipes to towns and cities—to our house and this very bubble fountain.’’ 
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** GOOD-MORNING, INSPECTOR.” (See page 37) 
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Stories for Children 


The Red Racer 


By MARGARET WISE BROOKS 
Kennebunk, Maine 


Aut tHe wee people in the 
. tiny village were upset and wor- 
ried. They were having serious 
trouble. Some one was speeding. 
Of course it wasn’t one of their 
own villagers. None of them was 
so foolish as to drive too fast in 
his wee car. It was an outsider 
who was causing all the trouble— 
a red squirrel with a bushy tail. 

This red squirrel went scam- 
pering through the woods at a great 
rate. Lately he had run straight 
through the tiny town. The first 
time every one was taken by sur- 
prise. The tiny people scrambled 
out of his way as quickly as they 
could and stood huddled together 
on the street corners. The tiny 
policeman was knocked from his 
trafic box to the road. The officer 
sat for a moment in the middle of 
the tiny square looking about him. 
His Stop and Go signs lay 
crumpled and broken beside him. 

The tiny policeman picked him- 
self up and the people gathered 
about him asking questions. Some 
had not even seen clearly what had 
gone through the square so fast. 
The policeman was angry. He 
waved his hands. He blew his shrill 
whistle for the crowd to leave and 
soon the square was cleared. Then 
he walked around the little square 
many times, a frown on his jolly 
face. 

After his fourth trip around the 
square he saw a Brownie riding 
toward him on a shining green 
grasshopper. 

“Ah!” he said to himself. ““Now 
we'll fix that red squirrel.” 

As the grasshopper came nearer 
he called, “Good morning, In- 
spector. I have been wishing you 
would come this way.” 

“Is that so?” said the Brownie. 
“My green grasshopper must have 
heard your wishes. He refused to 
go in any other direction. So here 


we are. What can we do for you? 
You look troubled this morning.” 

Then the tiny policeman told 
the Brownie Inspector about the 
red speeder. 

When he had finished the 
Browniealso frowned. ““M-m-m-m, 
that will never do,” he muttered. 

“I should say not!” agreed 
the officer. ““That red streak of a 
squirrel will run over us and our 
children, tip over our automobiles, 
and ruin our lovely village if he 
isn’t stopped.” 

“Well,” said the Brownie, “‘can’t 
you stop him? You didn’t see him 
coming this morning, but you'll 
be watching for him now. I’m 
sure you can handle him.” 

The officer was silent for a 
while. Then he said slowly, “I 
am not sure. I don’t think squir- 
rels can read signs. However, I 
will do my very best. Goodness 
knows something must be done.” 

The Brownie Inspector leaned 
from his green grasshopper and 
patted the tiny policeman on the 
back. ‘“That’s fine, Officer. You 
are a brave policeman. I never 
worry about the tiny village when 
I know you are on duty.” 

The tiny officer stood as tall as 
he could and puffed out his chest. 
“Thank you, Inspector. I will do 
my best to do my duty and protect 
the people of Tiny Town.” 

The Brownie touched his green 
grasshopper with the blade of 
grass which he used for a whip, 
and away they went. 

The policeman strutted about 
the square feeling very much pleased 
with himself. He was almost anx- 
ious for the red racer to come that 
way again. 

He didn’t have long to wait. 
Just as it came time for the chil- 
dren to leave school that afternoon, 
the policeman climbed into his 
trafic box. He grasped his Stop 
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sign in his left hand and his Go 
sign in his right hand. He always 
helped the children to cross the 
square safely. 

The dismissal bell rang. The 
tiny boys and girls left the 
wee school building and marched 
to the sidewalk. There were no 
cars in sight but they stood on the 
corner waiting for the signal to 
cross. At that minute the police- 
man saw the red squirrel racing 
from the forest toward the village. 
His bushy tail was swishing from 
side to side. He was chattering 
gaily. 

The officer held up his Stop sign, 
but the red rascal kept on running. 
The policeman turned his Stop 
sign quickly toward the waiting 


children. They could read the 
sign; so they remained on the 
sidewalk. 


With a great swish of his tail, 
the red squirrel passed them. The 
officer blew his whistle shrilly, 
but the squirrel did not stop. 
Instead he leaped into the air, 
landed gracefully in a tree above 
the square and disappeared. 

For a moment all gazed at the 
spot where the naughty creature 
had been. The dust he had stirred 
up rolled in clouds in the tiny 
square. The policeman’s face was 
red. He climbed down from his 
box and walked slowly toward the 
children. He was angry, very 
angry, with the squirrel for his 
disobedience. 

The tiny children waited quietly 
on the sidewalk. They didn’t want 
the officer to be angry with them, 
too. At last he held up the Go 
sign and the children crossed the 
square. 

The officer called after them in 
a gruff voice, ““You’d better stay 
at home in your yards this after- 
noon. It isn’t safe in the square 
with that red rascal racing about.” 

After the children had gone the 
policeman kept a close watch but 
not another glimpse did he catch 
of the red squirrel. 

Toward evening the Brownie 
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Inspector rode again into the 
square. “Well, Officer, have you 
caught your red speeder yet?” 

The policeman shook his head 
slowly and answered, “No, sir, he 
can’t read signs, I guess. I held up 
my Stop sign, but he paid no at- 
tention to it. Then I blew my 
whistle at him. He never stopped 
to look or listen. He leaped up 
into that tree and disappeared.” 

‘I think your whistle may have 
frightened him,” the Brownie said. 
“Perhaps he won’t come this way 
again.” 

“Let us hope not,” 
policeman. 

The next morning the teacher 
stopped on her way to school to 
talk with the policeman about the 
red squirrel. She said, “If he can’t 
read signs, perhaps he can tell 
colors. Almost every one knows 
that red means danger. All of us 
should learn that green means go, 
and that red and yellow together 
mean that it is safe for those who 
are walking to cross a street. 
Perhaps the squirrel knows these 
colors. Anyway the children must 
learn them.” 

The policeman rubbed his hands 
together. “That is an excellent 
idea,” he exclaimed. “I'll try it.” 

“I know that the children would 
be pleased to make some large 
colored circles for you to use,” the 
teacher said. 

“Thank you, that would be fine. 
You might tell the children that I 
was pleased with the way they 
obeyed my signals yesterday. They 
are a fine group of boys and girls.” 

That morning the children, who 
did their other work well, were 
allowed to color bright circles 
for the policeman. When they 
had finished, they played with the 
circles. They chose a policeman. 
They pretended that the front of 
the room was the busy square. 
Then some of the children made 
believe that they were driving 
cars, some that they were riding 
bicycles, and others that they were 
walking. 

The very tiny policeman held 
up the green circles for the cars to 
go. Then he held up a red circle 
for them to stop. Then a red one 
and a yellow one for the people 
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to walk across the street. The 
class had a good time learning the 
new signals. 

At noontime the policeman in 
the square used the circles. He 
found they were very good. The 
children understood them perfectly. 

But that afternoon he discovered 
that the red squirrel would not 
pay any attention to colored signals 
either. Luckily there was no one 
in the square when he went 
through. The tiny policeman 
waved a red circle but the red 
racer did not even glance at it. 

By evening the officer was tired 
out. He had tramped around the 
square and around the square and 
through the tiny village streets 
for hours trying to think of some 
plan to catch the red squirrel. 
At last he trudged home very much 
discouraged and upset. 

That night his sleep was dis- 
turbed by dreams. There were 
red squirrels racing around his bed. 
There were tiny tots scrambling 
out of the red rascal’s way. Then 
he saw a squirrel dancing around a 
huge pile of nuts. 

At once the officer awakened. 
He scrambled out of bed and into 
his clothes. The moonlight showed 
a broad grin on his face. He hur- 
ried to a smooth white wishing 
stone at the edge of the town. 
There he seated himself and made 
a wish as the fairies granted all 
good wishes to those wishing while 
they sat on this special smooth 
white stone. Then the officer 
went home to bed and slept soundly 
the rest of the night. 

Next morning after the children 
were in school, he strolled to the 
edge of the town and _ looked. 
Something made him smile. There 


was the red squirrel. And there 
were also great heaps of acorns and 
other nuts piled like a wall in a 
circle around the tiny town. The 
squirrel was no longer a red racer. 
He was carefully tucking nuts into 
his cheeks and carrying them away 
to his storehouse. 

The policeman went back to 
his square walking as straight as a 
soldier. Now the people were 
safe. The fairies had granted his 
wish. The wall of nuts would 
keep the red squirrel busy just 
outside the village. Besides, he 
would be too busy to do much 
speeding. 

Later in the day the Brownie 
Inspector stopped his shining green 
grasshopper in the tiny square. 
“Good morning, Officer,” he said. 
“How is everything this fine day?” 

“Everything is just perfect,” 
the officer replied. 

“Catch your speeder yet?” the 
Brownie asked. 

“No, not exactly, Inspector, 
but I think he will not trouble 
us again. Did you notice anything 
different outside the town?” 

“Yes, I was going to ask you 
about that next. Why are all those 
nuts piled around the edge of the 
village?” 

In answer the policeman told 
about his dream and the plan 
that had come tohim. The Brownie 
Inspector smiled broadly as he 
listened. 

When the story was finished 
the Inspector said, “That is an 
excellent way to take care of your 
speeder. You are not only a brave 
policeman, but a very clever one. 
I'm sure the tiny people will want 
to reward you for your good 
work.” 

The tiny policeman puffed out 
his chest and replied, “My job 
is to protect the people of this 
village. I do not want to be re- 
warded for doing my duty. All I 
ask is that the people obey my 
signals and rules. A safe town is 
the best reward I could possibly 
have.” 

The tiny people did reward him 
when they heard the story. They 
gave him three beautiful gold 
stripes to be sewed on his sleeve. 

The officer wore them proudly. 
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The Farmer Sows the Seed 


By ETHEL H. WEDDLE 
Girard, Illinois 


The welcome days of April 
are here. Oaks are ablaze with red 
young leaves. The maples are 
softly emerald. Buckeye buds are 
big and fat. The timber is shot 
through with the glow of the red- 
bud trees. With the snow-white 
dogwoods and the rich purple 
buttonwoods. Dandelions spread 
every lane and pasture and fence- 
row with their glitter of gold, each 
nugget set in the fresh green of 
young grass. Tulips bloom around 
the house showing bright red and 
gaudy yellow against the fine- 
grained darkness of hoed earth. 

“Hurrah!” cry the boys and 
girls. “It is the last day of school.” 

The pupils’ families arrive at 
the schoolhouse to celebrate the 
day, unloading great picnic ham- 
pers from the cars. 

“Yum! Yum! Chicken!’ shout 
“And sandwiches and 


“The cakesand saladsand pickles 
are best,” contend the girls. 

Soon the tables are loaded with 
the abundant food and then de- 
voured by the hungry crowd. 
Games are played and good-byes 
are said to the teacher. The win- 
dows are nailed, the door is locked, 
and every one returns to his home 
while the deserted schoolhouse 
at the crossroads stands in a strange 
summer silence. 

But at home Jack and Ned are 
helping to plant the garden. The 
rich soil is turned with a horse- 
drawn plow, and with a sharp- 
toothed harrow the clods of the 
surface are crushed to the necessary 
fineness of a garden bed. 

“What do we plant first?” asks 
Jack who is visiting. 

“Potatoes,” says Aunt Alice. 
“And onions and radishes, lettuce 
and spinach, carrots and beets, 
peas and cabbage.” 

Up and down the long rows 
they toil, dropping potatoes, scat- 
tering seed, covering all that they 
plant with the finest of soil. 

Out in the fields Uncle Will 
drives the roaring tractor over his 


broad acres. The sharp bright 
disc plates cutting through the 
soil, the great drag following after, 
until the land is ready for the drill. 

“You boys may help sack the 
seed oats,” says Uncle Will. 

Steadily they work. The sacks 
are soon filled and Uncle Will 
tosses them into the wagon and 
hauls them to the field. Soon the 
team is seen, walking back and forth 
across the many acres, drawing 
the heavy drill through the loose 
soil, and thus the oats are sowed. 

“We are going to rake cornstalks 
today,” says Ned the next morning. 

“May I help?” asks Jack. 

“Yes,” answers Uncle Will. 
“You may drive one of the teams 
to a rake all day today.” 

“That pleases me,” says Jack. 
“IT love to drive the horses.” 

All the day Jack rides one of 
the rakes over the barren field, 
raking into long rows the dried 
stalks of last year’s growth. And 
at evening, tired and dusty, he 
drives into the lot. The horses 
shake themselves, eager to be free 
of the heavy harness, and Jack 
washes the dust from his face with 
water at the pump. 

“What good are those old stalks, 
Uncle Will?” asks Jack. “All of 
the neighbors were raking in their 
fields, too, today.” 

“No good at all,’ answers Uncle 
Will with a smile, “but a harbor 
for harmful insects. That's why 
we have raked them.” 


“Just wait until after supper,” 
interrupts Ned. “Then you will 
see a sight to remember.” 


“Fill your pockets with 
matches,” says Uncle Will then 
after they have eaten. 

As night begins to unfold they 
go out into the waiting fields. 
Setting fire to ragged stalks they 
take some in their hands, and run- 
ning along the rows, light the 
rubbish every few yards, seizing 
new stalks for torches as the old 
ones burn away. And presently 
the fires burn down the rows in 
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huge jets of flame, illuminating 
the night with their rosy glow. 

“Look at the neighbors’ fields, 
Jack!” calls Ned. 

Looking up Jack sees to the east, 
to the south and to the west, 
scores of burning rows of fires— 
fires glowing with steady flames. 

After that night of far-flung 
fires throughout the countryside, 
the gleaming plowshares are busy 
from morning until night. Some 
are horse-drawn, others are pulled 
by powerful tractors, and all turn- 
ing the soil for the new crop of 
corn. Birds forage behind the 
plows, picking earthworms and 
grubs from the moist furrows. 

The orchards soon come into 
bloom, with every tree frosted 
with blossoms—white on plum 
and pear and cherry, pink on 
peach and apple. 

“Whoopee! Our garden seeds 
are coming up,” calls Jack one 
morning later from the garden. 
Sure enough, up and down the 
rows appear the tiny plants, break- 
ing the soil with their certain 
strength. 

“Yes,” says Aunt Alice, com- 
ing out, “and always the weeds 
come too. See? Until the vege- 
tables are large enough to cultivate 
with the hoe, the weeds will grow 
equally well.” 


And so as the days go by they 
work, hour after hour, now plant- 
ing tomatoes and sweet corn, beans 
and melons, now hoeing the tiny 
plants already growing. 

“The grass and onions look 
alike, Aunt Alice,” says Jack as 
they work together one morning. 

“Yes,” she answers. “We must 
always work carefully for while 
they are small, ragweeds are very 
similar to tomatoes, cockleburs to 
melons, smartweeds to red beets, 
pigweed to radishes, pie-markers 
to beans. And always the bull 
nettles grow among them all.” 

Now as May comes the catalpa 
and sycamore trees are leafing, 
and the Osage hedges are finally 
budding. 

“The fields are ready for the 
corn-planting,” says Uncle Will. 
“IT will start the work today.” 

“I have never seen a corn- 
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planter,” says Jack. “I am going 
to help you.” 

“Sure,” says Uncle Will. “I 
want you to ride the roller, but you 
cannot start until I have planted 
several acres. Until then you may 
watch the planting.” 

Jack follows the corn-planter 
to the field. Beginning at one end, 
Uncle Will sinks the iron stake 
into the ground and fastens the 
wire to it. 

“What is this for?” asks Jack 
as he watches the team pull the 
planter along and sees the spool 
of knotted wire unroll and lie 
stretched in a line across the field. 

“Each knot clicks off a_ hill 
of corn,” explains Uncle Will. 
“Watch.” 

He turns the team, drops the 
marking rod to the ground and 
clucks to the horses. As the 
planter rolls along, Jack hears a 
click -click-click-click, in evenly 
marked time, each click dropping 
two or three grains of corn from the 
seed container into the warm soil. 

‘T admire the man who invented 
the corn-planter,” remarks Jack. 
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“The men who invented all of 
the different farm machines were 
very smart, far-sighted men,” an- 
swers Uncle Will. 

At last Jack is riding the roller. 

“We must pack the soil and 
preserve the moisture,” explains 
Uncle Will. “Drive straight and 
meet each round of rolling so that 
there will be no strips of soil 
missed.” 

The day is warm, with that bask- 
ing kind of warmth that makes all 
nature grow. Jack sees a silent 
wide-winged hawk soaring high 
over the field, swinging in a wide 
slow arc and then swooping with 
a final rush to seize its prey. 

“Probably a field mouse,” thinks 
Jack. 

The timber adjoining the corn- 
field gleams in its carpet of blue 
and pink Sweet Williams, in the 
green of grasses and ferns and 
myrtle, the brown of tree trunks 
and leaf mold, the black of dead 
logs. There is a distinct fragrance 
in the air of wood mold, damp moss 
and young mint, scented blossoms 


and fresh soil. Along the edge of 


The Holdens Build a House 


A Story Project 


By RUTH SHARKEY GILLESPIE 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 


Chapter Thirteen 


"Tir house was finished. The 
Holdens watched the workmen 
clearing the land, leveling and 
filling, covering the smoothed sur- 
face with loam. Trees were bud- 
ding, spring was in the air. It 
was time to plant the garden. 

Absently Mr. Holden stopped 
and picked up a handful of soil 
which he squeezed in his closed 
fist. Opening his hand he examined 
the lump of earth. 

“What in the world are you 
doing, Daddy?” asked Mary. 

“Examining the soil,” replied 
her father. 

“What can you tell by squeezing 
it like that?” 

“Lots of things,” teased her 
father. “Whether it is too wet or 
too dry for planting. Whether it 


has too much clay in it or too much 
sand. Or is just right, like the 
baby bear’s porridge. This is good 
soil,” he explained, smiling at his 
little daughter’s puzzled expres- 
sion. “See. When I open my hand 
the earth remains in the shape of 
the lump I squeezed together, but 
as I spread my fingers, the lump 
breaks up and falls gently apart. 
If it remained in too on a lump I 
would know that there was too 
much clay in it.” 

“You mean if it keeps the shape 
you give it with your fingers it is 
like the modeling clay we use at 
school?” said Tommy. 

“Too much like it to be good 
garden soil,” said his father. “On 
the other hand, if the soil keeps 
no shape at all after I have squeezed 
it but spills out in all directions 
through my fingers, it may be too 


the field the grass is richly green, 
spangled with pale spring beauties, 
and purple violets peep out from 
among their clumps of sheltering 
leaves. 

A fat bumblebee zooms sud- 
denly by. 

“‘Whee! Just missed me,” says 
Jack to himself. 

A meadow lark perches on the 
hedge row and sings his most 
thrilling song. 

‘“T wish that I could hunt that 
lark’s nest,” Jack says. “It cer- 
tainly is not far away.” 

A score of sparrows quarrel 
and twitter in some bushes, while 
a lone crow calls from the top of 
a tall pine at the edge of the woods. 
And continually above the varied 
sounds of nature comes that click- 
click-click-click of the corn-planter 
as Uncle Will drives back and 
forth through the field. 

This,” decides Jack, urging on 
his sleek horses by a slapping of 
the lines on their broad backs, 
“is the very best time of all the 
year—the time when the farmer 
sows the seed.” 


dry. If I see that it is too dry 
then I know that it has too much 
sand in it.” 

“Is there anything else in soil, 
Daddy, in addition to clay and 
sand?” asked Tommy. 

“In this top soil, or loam, the 
men are putting on, there are ad- 
ditional minerals,” Mr. Holden 
answered. ‘Powdered bone, dried 
and powdered manure, and leaf 
mold from last year’s leaves are 
mixed with the soil as a fertilizer.” 

Fertilizer! exclaimed Mary, 
wrinkling her nose. ““That’s what 
the man sprinkled on Aunt Mol- 
lie’s lawn last year. It had a hor- 
rible smell.” 

“That may be,” laughed her 
father, “but it was very good for 
the lawn.” 

“But this soil has a good smell,” 
said Mary, breathing in the pleas- 
ant odor of the freshly turned 
earth. 

“Yes,” agreed father, “this soil 
is well mixed. Probably most of 
the fertilizer used is leaf mold.” 

By this time Tommy was experi- 
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menting with a handful of soil of 
his own. ““What would happen if 
there was too much clay in the 
soil, Dad?” 

“The roots of the plants would 
have a hard time to push their 
way through soil that packs in a 
firm mass. Soil must break up 
easily, to allow plant growth.” 

“And if there is too much 
sand?” 

“The plant is not provided with 
a firm enough anchorage.” 

“And the minerals in the soil 
provide the plants with food. Is 
that right, Dad?” asked Tommy. 

“That’s it, son. They dissolve 
in the rain water and the plant 
absorbs them. Just as your blotter 
will absorb a big blot on your best 
notebook.” 

“It’s wonderful, isn’t it, Dad?” 

“Very wonderful, Tommy. God 
has created a wonderful world for 
us to live in. Nota bit of a garden 
here now, or a blade of grass— 
and in a few short months there'll 
be a lovely garden and a smooth 
green lawn.” 

“It will be a lovely lawn,” said 
Mrs. Holden. “We were so for- 
tunate to be able to save those two 
big maples. With those for shade 
and dignity the effect will be just 
as I wish it. I don’t want the men 
from the nursery to put in too 
many of those ornamental little 
trees. I don’t like much scrub 
pine and arbor-vitae.” 

“The men from the zursery, 
Mother!” said Mary. 

“The tree nursery,” laughed 
Tommy. “Don’t you know that 
they call the place where they 
raise the baby trees a nursery?” 

Mary didn’t know, and she 
thought it was very funny. 

“Td rather have some flowering 
shrubs,” continued Mrs. Holden, 
“syringa, azalea, and some of those 
having lovely orange berries.” 

“That’s your department,” said 
father. “We'll leave all that to 
you. Talk it over with the men 
who are spreading the loam. I'll 
take the children in back to plan 
the garden.” 

“Is the garden to be in back, 
Daddy?” asked Mary. “Why does 
mother want it there?” 

“For more privacy,” explained 


father. “Your mother wants to 
work in this garden, to live in it, 
to rest in it. We shall have some 
of those comfortable canvas chairs 
to stretch out in. Part of the gar- 
den is to be built around that 
lovely clump of white birch over 
there that your mother saved from 
the woodsman’s axe.” 

‘Mother is going to put in 
more trees, too,” said Tommy, 
“fruit trees, at the back of the 
garden.” 

“Where are the flowers to be 
planted?” asked Mary. 

“Everywhere,” said father, wav- 
ing his hand, “here, there and 
everywhere. Come, let’s pace off 
the land and see how much space 
we'll have.” 

When Mrs. Holden joined them 
she found Mary pacing the land 
from the birch trees to the opposite 
boundary and Tommy pacing the 
distance from the rear of the house 
to the end of the garden where the 
fruit trees were to be planted. 
Father was very seriously entering 
all the figures in a little notebook. 

“What goes on here?” she 
laughed. 

“We are measuring your 
garden,” explained Tommy. 

“And if you think that the 
results will be highly inaccurate,” 
said Mr. Holden with a twinkle 
in his eye, “remember we can 
always check up with the archi- 
tect.” 

“We're having fun,” said Mary. 


Chapter Fourteen 


"Thr best fun came later that 
same evening: they planned the 
garden on the bridge table. A 
large square of white paper repre- 
sented the garden. Mother did 
most of the planning. Father was 
reading in another corner of the 
living room and contributed advice 
and suggestions occasionally. 
Tommy drew plans whenever any 
drawing was needed. Mary loved 
flowers so much that it was fun 
for her to hear her mother talk 
about them. 

“You know,” said Mrs. Holden, 
‘there is more to this business of 
planning a garden than most peo- 


ple think there is. First, we'll 
consider the seasonal aspect.” 

“My, my!” said father, looking 
over the top of his glasses. 

“Meaning which?” 
Tommy. 

“Meaning,” said mother, “that 
different flowers bloom in different 
seasons and that we must be care- 
ful to have something in our garden 
for every season.” 

“You mean spring, summer and 
autumn seasons?” asked Mary. 

“That's right,” said her mother. 
“You know how early the crocuses 
and the daffodils, the violets and 
the early tulips appear. Or don’t 
you?” she laughed. “Have I 
strictly city children, since they 
have lived in this apartment house 
for so long?” 

“Of course we know,” said 
Mary indignantly. “We've seen 
them in other people’s gardens 
when we've driven out into the 
country.” 

““Now you can watch for them 
in your own garden,” said her 
father. ““We will see who has the 
sharpest eyes to spy the first 
bloom.” 

“We shall want some of those 
very early blooms,” continued Mrs. 


laughed 


Holden. “Then there are iris and 
lilacs...” 
“Oh, Mother,” interrupted 


Mary, love lilacs.” 

“We'll have some,” promised 
her mother. “White ones and 
deep, deep purple ones. Put some 
crosses right there for the lilac 
bushes,” she said to Tommy, who 
immediately bent over his plans 
and marked the spot which his 
mother indicated. 

“We'll cut them and bring them 
indoors and fill big, big jars with 
them,” said Mary with shining 
eyes. 

“Then the late tulips and the 
big red poppies, and in June, roses. 
Peonies, too,” continued mother. 

“In July and August every- 
thing,” said Mary. 

“Practically everything,” agreed 
her mother. “Certainly we have 
plenty of choice in midsummer 
flowers. July and August are the 
flower months. Then there are 
phlox, larkspur, cosmos, sweet 
William, and more roses.” 
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‘And in September,” said Mary. 

“Asters and dahlias and zinnias, 
and through October, even into No- 
vember, hardy chrysanthemums,” 
Mrs. Holden said. 

“I see what you mean by plan- 
ning the garden with the seasons 
in mind,” said Tommy. “If you 
plan it carefully you can have 
flowers from early spring until 
the snow comes.” 

“That’s it exactly,” said his 
mother. “In the midsummer season 
when so many choices are possible, 
there is the color question to con- 
sider. Some people like to plan 
a garden so that it is all one color, 
or two colors, such as a blue-and- 
white garden, or a garden all in 
tones of yellow and orange. You 
could have many, many varieties 
of flowers and yet choose them all 
with one color scheme in mind. 
Do you like that idea? Shall we 
have a one-color garden?” 

“No,” said Mary, “there are 
too many lovely flowers we'd have 
to leave out.” 

“T like what the poet calls ‘a 
riot of color,’ myself,” said Mr. 
Holden with a grin. 

“So do I,” said Tommy. 

““A riot of color it shall be,” 
said mother. “All flower colors 
look well together. I want plenty 
of larkspur. Blue seems to bring 
out the beauty of the other colors. 
It seems to add character to a gar- 
den. There is the question of odor, 
too,” she continued. “Every one 
wishes a fragrant garden, but not 
every one remembers to plan for it.” 

“Have some things with a good 
spicy odor,” said dad. 

“We'll put in some pinks for 
you,” promised mother, “and mint 
and sage.” 

“Lilacs have a lovely odor in 
the spring,” said Mary, “and nar- 
cissuses. Tulips haven't any odor 
at all. I see what you mean, 
Mother.” 

“A really fragrant garden is 
very lovely at night and in the 
very early morning,” said mother. 
“You can enjoy it through your 
open windows even before you are 
out of bed. In planning our flower 
beds we must consider size, too. 
Some flowers are low in growth and 
so are lovely for borders. Some are 
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tall, like hollyhocks, and make a 
splendid background. Others grow 
to just the right height to be 
planted between the border and 
the background. They are a good 
cutting length for house decora- 
tion.” 

“Don’t forget the question of 
perennials and annuals,” said Mr. 
Holden. 

“Help!” cried Tommy. “I give 
up. I’m going to leave the garden 
to mother.” 

“What do you mean, Dad?” 
asked Mary. 

“Some flower plants bloom year 
after year; others bloom only one 
year and die. The next year fresh 
ones must be planted in their 
places. In every garden you need 
some perennials, those that come 
up year after year, so that once 
your garden is started there are 
some things you can count on with- 
out further trouble.” 

“Except to see that they have 
good care,” added mother. 

‘Are annuals planted fresh each 
year?” asked Tommy. 

“Yes, Tommy,” said his mother. 
“With the annuals you can try 
out sometimes one place and some- 
times another, giving variety to 
your garden.” 

“I can see that we won't be 
able to plan a garden in one night,” 
said Mary. 

“Nor in one summer,” said 
Tommy. 

“But we can make a splendid 
start,” said mother. “We can 
plan where we shall put our lilac 
bushes and our fruit trees, our 
rock garden and our rose garden. 
We can arrange for some spring 
flowers and some midsummer ones, 
and we can add to all these as we 
go along.” 


Chapter Fifteen 


Tiree weeks later the gar- 
den was really under way. For 
three heavenly Saturdays they had 
been at the new house working 
out-of-doors. The men from the 
nursery had set out Mrs. Holden’s 
flowering shrubs in front, close to 
the house. Some forsythia had been 
added for its lovely yellow color. 
Three small fruit trees were 


planted at the back, close to the 
garden wall. 

“But not too close,” protested 
Tommy when the plans were made. 
He wanted to be sure that all the 
fruit would fall on their own 
ground! 

The birch trees were beyond 
the garage where the land was 
higher. There the rock garden 
was begun. One Saturday Tommy 
had searched the surrounding fields 
thoroughly for rocks and had 
lugged many to the garden. 

Mary and her mother had set 
the rocks in place and filled the 
spaces between with loam. There 
iris roots were set out, small bulbs 
of many kinds, several varieties of 
cactus, sage green rosettes, ground 
phlox, little forget-me-nots, and 
velvety pansies. Mrs. Holden 
explained that much more would 
be added in the autumn for the 
next year’s growth. 

“Won't it be fun to watch it 
develop into a larger and lovelier 
garden spot!” she said. 

Along the garage wall the rose 
garden was started. Several bushes 
of good promise were set in place. 
On the opposite side of the garden 
and nearer to the house the lilac 
bushes were beginning to look as 
if they felt at home. 

“Three sunshiny Saturdays, and 
not one rainy one,” said Mary. 
“Weren't we lucky?” 

“The earth is still damp from 
the winter’s snows and the early 
spring rains,” said her mother. 
“We don’t need any rain yet.” 

“Suppose it rains next week. 
Will it spoil our garden?” asked 
Mary. 

“Of course not, darling. Rain 
is good for gardens.” 

“But before things have a chance 
to take root, couldn’t they be 
washed away?” persisted Mary. 

“Not with an ordinary rain- 
storm,” said mother. “The soil 
is good, as your father explained 
to you. Firm enough to hold things 
in place. The drainage is excellent. 
You remember that your father 
considered that when he selected 
this location, don’t you?” 

“Drainage?” said Mary. 

“Land must be gently sloping,” 
explained Mrs. Holden, “so that 
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excess water will run off and not 
lie in the cellar and in pools in the 
garden. The excess water from 
the land around here all drains 
into that reservoir which we can 
see at the foot of the hill. But the 
land must not be too sloping,” 
she continued. “We don’t want 
all the water to run off, yet we 
don’t want the land so steep that 
rain water will wash deep gullies 
in our lawn.” 

“Good soil, good drainage and 
good planting,” said father. “I 
guess we won't worry about a 
little rain.” 

“In fact a nice gentle little rain 
might be a blessing,” said mother 
with a smile. “We might then 
give up this fascinating gardening 
for a few days, and go to work in- 
side the house.” 

“We have more shopping to do, 
haven’t we, Mother?” 

“Curtains for practically every- 
where, and linens and blankets for 
the guest room.” 

“Won't it be marvelous to be 
really living in the new house,” said 
Mary, “with the garden growing 
and Duke home with us.” 

“Too, too marvelous,” said dad 
who never missed a chance to tease. 

“I hope Duke won't rush 
around and spoil things in the 
garden,” said Mary. Now that 
the rain appeared to be no prob- 
lem she had found something else 
to worry about. 

“Duke is a very well behaved 
young fellow,” said her father. 
“Your Aunt Mollie has him beau- 
tifully trained. You don’t find 
him ripping up things in her gar- 
den, do you?” 

“How that puppy has grown!” 
said mother. 

“Yes, hasn’t he?” said Mary af- 
fectionately. 

“He'll miss Aunt Mollie when 
we bring him home, and he’ll miss 
the kitten to play with now that 
they have become such good 
friends,” said mother. 

“But he'll have Tommy and me,” 
said Mary. 

“And maybe we could get a 
kitten of our own to keep him 
company,” said dad. 

“Oh, Daddy!” said Mary. 


“Do you realize,” said mother, 


“that in less than a month we 
actually will be living in the new 
house.” 

“Of course we realize it,” said 
Tommy. “Haven’t we been cross- 


ing off the days on the calendar 
all winter?” 


(Continuation of the Building Project) 
(H) Soil discussion 


1. Ingredients 
a. Clay 
b. Sand 
c. Fertilizer 


2. Moisture 


(1) The lawn 


1. Preparation 
a. Leveling 
b. Adding loam 


2. Planting 


(J) Trees and shrubs 
Selection of: 
1. Maples for shade 
2. Birches for beauty 
3. Peach, plum, cherry for fruit 
4. Azalea, forsythia for color 


5. Lilac, syringa for odor 


(K) The garden 
1. Seasonal aspect 
a. Spring 
Crocuses, daffodils, tulips 
b. Summer 
Poppies, roses, larkspur, phlox 
c. Autumn 
Dahlias, zinnias, asters, chrysan- 
themums 
2. Color 
Selection of midsummer profusion on 
a color basis 
3. Odor 
Addition of some plants for fragrance 
4. Growth 
a. Border growth 
b. Cutting growth 
c. Background growth 
5. Reappearance 
Discussion of perennial and annual 
aspect 


(L) Conditions necessary for successful 
cultivation 

1. Good soil 

2. Abundant sunshine 

3. Abundant moisture 

4. Proper drainage 

5. Proper planting 

6. Good care 


(To be continued) 


Directors for 
Seat Work 


By Bess BRucE CLEAVELAND 


Washington Court House, Ohio 


Suggestions to Children 
(Page 55) 

Paint the flesh light orange. The yellow- 
haired baby wears a soft green suit. 


His shoes are brown. The duckling is 
soft yellow with orange bill and feet. 


A New Friend. (Page 56) 


Little brown-haired Betty wears a soft 
yellow dress and socks, with brown 
shoes. The bunny is light brown. 
Paint the flesh light orange. 


An Invitation. 


Easter Poster. (Page 57) 


Br'er Rabbit is brown. So are the bird 
and the tree crotch. Br’er Rabbit wears 
a light blue shirt with darker blue over- 
alls. Paint the Easter egg pink. Paint 


tiny spots of gay colors on the white 
palette. 


April Shower. (Page 58) 


Paint all flesh light orange. Black- 
haired Janie wears an orange sweater 
and socks. Her skirt and umbrella are 
dull blue. Rover has a black back, 
ears and tail. 


Suggestions to Teachers 


Let the children compare their own 
flesh tints with pink and light orange. 
They will see that orange is more nearly 
flesh color than pink. 

Soften the yellow with a touch of red. 
A touch of orange will help the green. 
Blue is improved by a little orange. 


The Choir and the Child 
(Continued from page 12) 


Try to have in mind the public appear- 
ances of the choir and prepare well in 
advance. It is stimulating to have the 
choir appear in public as often as they 
can do so with real credit to the school. 
It is hard to convince a child of the in- 
trinsic worth of a group that never sings 
for an audience. An audience gives 
a meaning and an urge to expression to 
the choir which it is useless to minimize. 


Asove all, let us remember the 
child as the center of the endeavor. It is 
what the music can do for him; not what 
he can do for music, that makes the ele- 
mentary choir a splendidly worth while 
undertaking. 
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Living Art in Ameriea To-day: 
A Bit of Cloth 


I. A rather remote lower corridor 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts there 
is a long horizontal frame in which this 
glorified piece of linen is displayed. I 
always stop to look at it when I am there 
and sometimes I go out of my way to 
renew a pleasant acquaintance with this 
quaint old American needlework. Do 
have a look at it when you go to the 
museum so that you can see the rich 
colors of the threads used in the pattern 
or look closely at this photograph which 
tells the story very well. 

No one knows who made it but at some 
time in the eighteenth century, probably 
in New England, when the country was 
quite young, when there was a revolution 
to be fought and much pioneer work to 
be done, one American woman used her 
spare minutes on this piece of embroidery. 
I can imagine her with her sewing materials, 
sitting with a neighbor or without a 
neighbor, working out this design, stitch 
by stitch, and having a really delightful 
time inventing this long pictorial story. 

She probably wove the linen in the 
first place. Possibly she raised the flax 
and spun the threads, for in those days 
people had to begin at the beginning of 
things, gathering the materials from nature, 
preparing them for use, putting them to- 
gether and then completing the work. 
The woolen threads may have been spun 
and dyed especially for this piece of 
crewel work, as it is called. Our needle 
woman may have been fairly well-to-do 
for those days and certainly she had a 
rather high standard of living or she would 
not have desired such a rich valance for 
window or bedspread. There were some 
very beautiful and comfortable dwelling 
places in those days when home was the 
center of family interest and one genera- 
tion after another contributed to the 
perfection of the place where they lived. 
The charming old homesteads of New 
England and other sections of East, 
South and West are now recognized as 
art treasures of America and almost any 
piece of house furnishing made then is 
a “Museum Piece” today. 


Now I do not deplore the invention 
of machinery which makes it possible to 
produce and reproduce almost anything 
invented by the human brain, from an 
airplane to a bob pin, but I do feel some 
concern about the inventive spirit which 
was so common to our ancestors when they 
had to find ways of doing things instead 
of finding ways of getting things. There 


By HELEN E. CLEAVES 


Director of Art, Boston Public Schools 


is a vast difference between creating and 
acquiring things. More and more the 
inventive work is done by especially 
trained designers and they are doing 
wonders. An American automobile is as 
handsome as a Greek vase and as complex 
as the Roman Coliseum but how few 
know how to make a car or any part of it. 
They do not need to know. 

It may be that running a car or parking 
one demands ingenuity enough to keep the 
driver alert and I certainly hope I shall 
never need to be without a car, but never- 
theless there is something to be said about 
the leisurely, imaginative personal skill 
which went into the making of this 
valance. 

No doubt you can read books and mag- 
azines. Can you read things? Can you 
read this delightful scroll of pictorial 
design? Can you look at it and re-create 
the mental life of the person who did it? 
These embroidered figures are doubtless 
the things this lady most enjoyed, the 
ideas which floated through her mind 
when she took up her sewing and opened 
the storehouse of her imagination. She 
surely loved the rolling hills of New 
England, not the mountainous parts but 
the gentle ups and downs of country 
places, where grass covered the earth 
like folds of green velvet. Taking a thread 
of dark blue she laid in the upper edge of 
a shadowed little hill as it begins at the 
left of the pattern. Or did she first put 
in the two very thin dogs, stretched out 
to unbelievable lengths in their chase for 
the splendid deer which stands frozen 
with nervous fear just beyond one beauti- 
ful flower? Yes, I think she put in the 
animals first, then built the folds of earth 
under them, in color sequences, sometimes 
running down from dark blue to light 
yellow green, sometimes beginning with 
light at the top and running down to 
dark, giving a lovely effect of light and 
shadow playing over the earth. Let your 
eye run along the pattern and see how 
pleasantly the artist varied the color 
scheme and how many ideas she had! 
Different kinds of flowers, grasses, leaves 
and trees, with very happy, furry squir- 
rels, birds and butterflies and one rabbit, 
very hard to find, just as a wild rabbit 
would be. The lady had quite a struggle 
with that bird in the tree close to the 


deer. She evidently wanted him to flutter 
with wings raised and he grew almost 
too big for the tree. He is as big as the 
deer, but he is not a bit too large for the 
embroidery, he is just right for the space 
and she left him, a splendid bit of inter- 
esting color and pattern. 

If some one had told this lady that she 
was invited to make a piece of decorative 
embroidery to be hung in the corridors 
of the Museum of Fine Arts and copied 
by an artist on the Federal Arts Project 
for the National Index of Design, to be 
preserved in Washington forever as a 
record of the folk art of America, she 
would probably have dropped all her 
sewing materials and fled in terror to the 
kitchen where her masterpieces were 
produced for eating and thus safely 
removed from art collectors. But fortun- 
ately she was not frightened or flattered 
by any such attention. She just did this 
for the great joy of doing it, as the best 
art is often produced, and the result was 
so good that from that day to this every 
appreciative lover of beauty has cherished 
and saved every part of it until now it has 
arrived in the air-conditioned, safely 
guarded rooms of a great treasure house 
of art, visible proof of the natural cre- 
ativeness of a healthy mind and skillful 
fingers. 


Ler the machines spin threads and 
weave miles of cloth for sheets and pillow 
cases, let the stores display these excellent 
fabrics, and let the people buy them and 
furnish their homes in the clean and beau- 
tiful modern manner, but let every little 
girl learn to thread a needle just the same 
and let her find in this good old art of 
needle work some personal satisfaction 
in designing her own patterns and making 
some contribution to the beauty of life 
in the place where she lives. 

This world still needs the delicate, 
lacy beauty of the feminine touch to 
balance the glorious strength of man with 
his great machines, his massive towers 
and bridges. It takes men, and women 
children to make our world, and it is not 
yet proved that large things are more 
important than small. Little things take 
their places with the large, and beauty 
adapts itself to every scale of sizes. 

As long as we live we shall need beauty 
in our minds and in our surroundings. 
Let all who can use their hands contribute 
something to the world’s loveliness if 
only by embroidering a flower on a bit 
of cloth. 
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READING LESSON IN SCIENCE 
By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Observation School, Cleveland 


BABY ANIMALS 


Puppies roll over in play. 
They try to say, “Bow-wow.” 
Kittens climb and play. 

They say, “Mew, mew, mew.” 
Ducklings swim and play. 
They say, “Quack, quack.” 
Baby chicks scratch and play. 


They say, “Peep, peep, peep.” 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make a booklet of baby animals. If the children cannot see calves, colts, 
cubs, ducklings, etc., ask them to bring in pictures. A large class book can be 
made of these pictures. Each child can then make his own free-hand drawings 


of baby animals. The last picture can be the best baby of all—baby brother or 
sister. 


Watch for and identify common wild flowers. An interesting chart can be 
made of the pressed wild flowers attached with the name of flower, date of discov- 
ery, and the child who brought it in printed below. 


Collect pictures of birds. Learn a few simple facts about each one. Try to 
identify birds outdoors. 


Make Easter baskets. Decorate them with baby chicks or ducklings. 


Fill in the blanks with the right words Who Am I? 

cub chick calf kitten I am yellow and fluffy. 

colt duckling puppy rabbit I have a flat bill. 

1. A baby horse isa _________._____-_-. My feet are webbed. 
I splash into the water. 


. A baby bear is a 
. A baby duck is a 


I say, ‘Quack, quack.”’ 
Who am I? 
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Nursery School and Kindergarten 


Interests 


| spring we had an Easter Store 
in our kindergarten. Many weeks before 
Easter singing birds, growing plants, 
bursting buds and flowing streams began 
to fill our hearts with the wonder, beauty 
and song of spring. I wanted to catch 
and hold some of this loveliness for my 
children. 

The Easter spirit was in the air. Shop 
windows were filled with Easter bunnies, 
baskets and jelly eggs. My children began 
to mold Easter eggs and baskets from 
clay. A new Peter Rabbit book was on 
the library table. Spring songs and 
rhythms were our music. Enthusiasm 
and interest were growing. After many 
clay nests, baskets, eggs and bunnies 
were made we soon needed a place for 
display, and one of the children thought 
it would be fun to play store. Almost 
before we knew it we were in the midst 
of activity. “What kind of store shall we 
have?” “Who will bring the crate?” 
“Who will be the carpenter, painter, etc.?” 
“Who will make the supplies?” 


Committees quickly formed and after 


plans and discussion the carpenters began 
to build the store. Eight crates, two 
large pieces of beaver-board (4 feet square) 
and a piece of wood (2 feet by 4 feet) for 
the counter, were used. The back was 
open, giving easy access to the store for 
the storekeeper and his helpers, and the 
sides were beaver-board. Across the front 
was the wide counter. Red and gray 
were chosen as the colors (outside gray, 
inside red). Doilies were cut for the shelves. 


Now many children were using 
clay. Some made nests and filled them 
with gayly painted eggs. Simple patterns 
of ducks, bunnies and chicks were cut. 
One group made yellow oilcloth ducks 
and another sewed white oilcloth bunnies. 
Calico and gingham were also used. 
Soon Peter Rabbit, his brother and sisters 
and Molly Cottontail and her family 
appeared. We stuffed the toys with cotton 
batting, and on the fat heads were stitched 
or painted smiling faces. 

Some of the boys used coping saws. 
On beaver-board, heavy cartons or light- 
weight wood, pictures of ducks and bun- 
nies were traced and a humming buzz 
filled the workbench corner. A coat of 
enamel or water color and shellac dressed 
the toys. 

We painted jelly glasses and jars to 
hold twigs of pussy-willow and sprigs of 


AN EASTER STORE 
By ELIZABETH D. MACADAM 


Wilmington, Delaware 


forsythia. Nasturtium seeds, after soaking 
in water for a day, were planted in car- 
tons, paper cups or small flower pots. 
Slips of begonia, fern, indeed any bits of 
Mother’s overgrown plants were wel- 
comed and placed in moist sand to add to 
the flower display. A few daffodils and 
narcissus bulbs gave us color and fragrance. 


We rtHoucut our store was ready 
for use, but then some one said, “Oh, 
our store has no name!” Soa child printed 
a large sign EASTER STORE. We 
tacked it high over the counter and then 
business began. A gay, happy group 
was within, and without gathered a 
merry throng. Buying and selling con- 
tinued for many days—and just before 
Easter all the contents of our much loved 
store traveled to many homes to be Easter 
surprises for Mother, Daddy, sister, 
brother and friends. 


AssOcIATED ACTIVITIES DURING THE EASTER 
Store 


The visit in kindergarten, for a week, of 
a live bunny 

An excursion to a store in our community 
to see an Easter display 

A walk to a child’s garden to see bulbs 
peeping through the ground 

The wonder of a moth emerging from 
his cocoon 

Making booklets for our store—pictures 
of Easter activities mounted on colored 
paper and tied with yarn, patterns, 
AMERICAN CuiLpHOop, April, 1936 
and 1937 

An Easter egg hunt in our room (jelly 
eggs hidden in every nook and corner) 

The making of fondant and cocoanut 
into Easter eggs 

The dyeing of hard-boiled eggs 

Painting tissue paper; then cutting it 
into strips to fill nests and baskets 

Dramatization of Peter Rabbit 

Dramatization of Raggylug 


RESULTS 


Mental, Physical, Social and Spiritual 
Growth in Children 


The joy of living and working together 
Appreciation of wonder and beauty of 
Nature (care of seeds, plants) 
Knowledge of the care of animals (need 
of food, water, air) 
Coéperation—sharing materials 


Unselfishness—planning surprises for fam- 
ily and friends 

Sense of dependence upon other people 
(for paint, wood, clay, cotton) and de- 
velopment of gratitude toward them 

Respect for and appreciation of shopkeep- 
ers, carpenters, painters and other 
workmen 

Realization of need for money—also use 
of money 

Increased vocabulary 

Creative expression—manual arts, devel- 
opment of muscle coérdination and use 
of hands 

Language arts—ability to express ideas 
in words 

Ability to create stories or poems 


Music 
Songs 


“Easter Bells Are Ringing,” “Pussy-Wil- 
low,” Sing Away Songs for Children. 
(Mills-Merriman) 

“At Easter Time,” Songs and Games for 
the Little Ones. (Walker and Jenks) 

Fluffy Duck,” “Grass for Bunnies,” 
Sing a Song. 

“The Little Bunny,” “Mother Hen,” 
“The Robin,” “Sing, O Sing,” “Spring 
Song,” Singing Time. (Coleman and 
Thorn) 

‘The Carpenters,” “Wee Ducky Daddles,” 
“Easter Eggs,’ The Music Hour in the 
Kindergarten and First Grade. 

“Spring,” “Signs of Spring,” Songs and 
Rhymes for Little Ones. (Crownin- 
shield) 


Rhythms 


“Spring Song,” “On the Village Green,” 
“Flora gave me fairest flowers,” Play 
a Tune. 

“Les Pifferari’’ (The Rabbit), “Thirsty 
Butterfly,” “Early Spring” (Frog), The 
Music Hour in the Kindergarten and 
First Grade. 


Music Appreciation 


Victrola (Victor Records) 

“Le Cigne” (The Swan)—45096A 

‘To Spring” (Grieg) —810B 

“Etude in G Flat Major” (The Butterfly) 
—561B 


Poetry 

“Spring,” “Easter,” Poems for the Chil- 
dren's Hour. (Bouton) 

“Little Wind,” “Mother Duck,” “The 
Crocus’s Song,” “Child of the Wind,” 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, March, 1936 

“Easter,” “Brook,” “Meeting the Easter 
Bunny,” “Easter Monday Rhyme,” 
AMERICAN CuitpHoop, April, 1936 

“My Easter Morning,” “How Easter 
Eggs Happen,” “Wild Flowers,” “The 
Song of the Lilies,” American CuiLp- 
HOOD, March, 1937 


Stories 


“Waking Up,” “A Little Brown House,” 
Mother Nature's Little People. (Jamison) 

“Butterfly,” “Robin,” “Bluebird,” “Frog,” 
“Hen,” “Dandelion,” Early Journeys 
in Science, Book I. 

“Spring,” “Making the Nest,” “Plants,” 
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Science Stories, Book I. 

“The Birds’ Bath,” “The Prince of Was 
or Fresh Air and Sunshine,” Pathways 
in Healthland. (Newmayer and Broome) 

The Story of Peter Rabbit (Beatrix Potter) 

A BC Bunny (Wanda Gag) 

“Herr Oster Hase,” For the Children’s 
Hour. (Bailey and Lewis) 

“Song of Spring,” “Why Peter Rabbit 
Wears a White Patch,” Tell Me 
Another Story. (Bailey and Lewis) 

“Rabbits with Wet Eyes,” “Sage Brush 
Babies,” “Snow White” (A Baby 
Chick), “Angus and the Ducks,” 
“Roxy and the Robin,” Told Under 
the Blue Umbrella. (Selected by the 


The Boy Who Forgot 


By LOUISE D. DENNIS 
Saltonstall School, Salem, Massachusetts 


@ywce there was a little boy 
named Bobby. He was in many 
ways a good boy. He could dress 
himself, he almost always minded 
his mother, but there was just one 
bad thing about him and that was — 

He always forgot to put away 
his toys. 

Mother would say, when it was 
bedtime, “Have you put away 
your blocks?” 

Bobby would say, “Oh, I for- 
got.” 

Then he would have to hunt all 
over thehousefor themand put them 
in the box where they belonged. 

Mother would say, “Have you 
put away your blue ball?” 

Bobby would say, “Oh, I for- 
got.” 

Then he would have to hunt 
all around till he found it and put 
it in the box where it belonged. 

Mother would say, “Oh, I wish 
Bobby would not forget so much.” 

Daddy would say, “Oh, I wish 
Bobby would not forget so much.” 

One day a big red truck came 
up the street. The big red truck 
stopped at Bobby’s door. The 
man on the truck took out a big, 
big package and gave it to Bobby’s 
mother. She took it into the house 
and called, “Bobby, come, here is 
something for you.” 

Bobby ran to his mother and 
she helped him take the wrappings 
from the package. 

The big, big package which 
the man in the big red truck 
brought was a fine new bicycle. 


It was red, it had rubber tires 
on the wheels, and a bell on the 
handlebars that went ding-ding- 
ding when he touched it. 

“Oh, what fun I shall have!” 
said Bobby. “May I go right out 
and ride my new bicycle?” 

“Yes,” said mother. “When 
you come in put it on the back 
porch, that is just the best place 
to keep it.” 

Bobby went out with his new 
bicycle and had fun riding up and 
down the street all the afternoon. 

Mother called him to supper 
and said, “Bring your new bicycle 
in and put it away.” 

Bobby brought his bicycle into 
the house and put it right on the 
back porch. 

Next day Bobby went out to 
ride on his new bicycle. 

He rode until dinner time; he 
rode till supper time. 

Mother called him to come in 
when it was almost dark. 

He hurried in, ate his supper, 
went to bed and forgot to take 
care of his new bicycle. 

In the morning he went to find 
it but —it wasn’t there. 

“Mother,” he said, “where is 
my new bicycle?” 

“Did you put it away last 
night?” asked mother. 

“Oh, I forgot,” said Bobby. 

Mother said, 


“Your new bicycle couldn’t stay, 
Because you forgot to put it away.” 


So Bobby couldn’t play with 


Literature Committee of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education) 

“Mrs. Goose’s Easter Hat,” AMERICAN 
CuitpHoop, April, 1936 

Austrian Easter,” AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, March, 1937 

The Happy Hen (Helen and Alf Evers) 
For my own inspiration I like to reread 

every spring: 

Prose: The Easter Story as found in the 
Four Gospels of the New Testament 

Poetry: Spring Song, Pippa Passes (Robert 
Browning) 


Drama: The Bluebird (Maurice Maeter- 
linck) 


his new bicycle. He had to play 
with his other toys. 

One day he was playing with 
his yellow train. It was time to 
go to bed. 

He picked up his yellow train 
and put it in the box where it 
belonged for, he said, 

“If I don’t take care of my yellow 
train 
I may never, never see it again.” 


Another day Bobby took his 
blue ball out to play. He bounced 
it and he rolled it and had a good 
time with it. 

Mother said, ““Come, Bobby, it 
is time for supper.” 

Bobby took his blue ball into 
the house and put it right in the 
box where it belonged. He said, 


“If I don’t take care of my blue ball 
I shall not be able to find it at all.” 


Mother said, “I am glad Bobby 
doesn’t forget to put away his 
toys now.” 

Daddy said, “I am glad Bobby 
doesn’t forget to put away his 
toys now.” 

One morning Bobby started to 
go out to play. He went to the 
back porch. There in the corner 
was—his new bicycle. 

“Oh, Mother,” he said, “just 
see what is here! My new bicycle 
has come back.” 

Mother came and looked and said, 


“Your new bicycle has come back 
and will always stay 

If every night you put it away.” 

“T surely will,” said Bobby. 

And he did. Every day he 


would go out and ride and have 
fun with it and every night he 
put it on the back porch. 

He never forgot it again. 
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NATURE STORIES 


By DOROTHY WALTER BARUCH 
Broadoaks School of Education, Whittier College 


XII 


Two Little Holes 
in the Ground 


Near Donald’s house was 
an empty lot with no house on it 
and no steps or garden walk and 
no water faucets to attach a hose 
to for watering the plants. Yet 
often Donald and Susan went to 
play there. 

One afternoon they sat in the 
sunshine. 

‘*T see something you don’t see,” 
sang Donald. 

“What is it?” asked Susan. 

‘*T see a hole there in the ground 
near your foot,” said Donald. 

And right enough, there was a 
little deep hole in the ground. 

‘““And look,” exclaimed Susan, 
“IT see something you don’t see,” 
and she pointed to another hole 
next to the one Donald had found. 

One, two holes there were in 
the ground in front of Susan and 
Donald. 

“Who do you think lives in your 
hole, Donald?” asked Susan. 

“An elephant,” answered Don- 
ald, and he laughed. 

“No,” said Susan. “But who 
do you really think lives in your 
hole?” 

‘**A lion,” answered Donald and 
laughed again. 

“No,” said Susan. “You just 
don’t know who lives in your hole! 
And I don’t know who lives in 
mine either.” 

So Susan and Donald both sat 
there wondering and wondering 
who it was that lived in those two 
holes in the ground. 

And then, all of a sudden, 
Susan spied something coming out 
of the hole she had found. First 
there was a little tiny gray nose. 
And then two little tiny black 
eyes. And then two little tiny 
gray ears. And then, before you 
could say, “Oh!” out of the hole 
there came four little gray feet and 


one little long gray tail. And there 
sat a tiny gray mouse. 

Susan was so surprised she didn’t 
say anything at all. She just sat 
and stared. 

And then, all of a sudden, Don- 
ald spied something coming out of 
the hole he had found. First there 
was a little tiny gray nose. And 
then two little tiny gray ears. And 
then, before you could say, “Oh!” 
out of the hole there came four 
little gray feet and one little long 
gray tail. And there sat another 
tiny gray mouse. 

Donald was so surprised he 
didn’t say even a word; he just 
sat and stared. 

And then, all of a sudden, 
Donald and Susan both together 
shouted, “Did you see who lives 
in my hole?” And they looked at 
each other. And Donald said to 
Susan, “Mine’s a little gray . . . 
mouse.”’ And Susan said to Don- 
ald, ““Mine’s a little gray . . . mouse 
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And they both looked back to 
see the little gray mice again. 
But what do you think? Both little 
mice had been frightened by the 
noise of Donald’s and Susan’s voices, 
and both little gray mice had 
turned and scuttled back again, 
down ...into... their... holes. 


XIII 


The Birthday Rose 


Dowatp was going to pick 
the lovely pink rose for his mother 
for her birthday. He was going 
to cut its stem snip-snip with his 
scissors. And he was going to put 
the rose in a vase with its stem in 
water and take it to his mother and 
say, “Happy birthday.” That's 
what he was going to do. 

So Donald ran out into the 
garden to the rosebush. But just 
as he was about to go snip-snip 
with his scissors, he heard a sound. 
It went, “Bzzzzz, bzzzzz.” And 
Donald saw that a bee was coming 
to visit his rose. ““Bzzzzz,"’ hummed 
the bee, “bzzzzz.”” And it flew to 

(Continued on page 53) 


TEN RHYMES FOR FIVE FINGERS 
(Finger Plays) 
By DOROTHY C. FOLEY 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Vill. 


Bunny Rub-dub 


This little bunny has pink ears. 


This little bunny cries large tears. 
This little bunny laughs and sings. 


This little bunny wears gold rings. 


This little bunny’s not so smart, 
But, oh! he has a loving heart. 
It says, ‘‘Rub-dub, and rub-dub do, 


I love you very much—that’s true.”’ 


1. With right thumb and middle finger pull two ears from left thumb. 
2. Make two circles in air with same finger on “large tears.” 

3. Put same circles over fourth finger of left hand on gold and rings. 
4. Cuddle the little hand very close to the heart stroking it, affectionately. 


(Series to be continued) 
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Rhythm and Dramatization 


Mis: bodily functions work best in 
rhythm. The primitive woman ground 
meal to a chant which told her when to 
pass it on to the next grinder; the negroes 
of the South work to song; the circus- 
tent men and the Spanish section men 
work to a tune. The tiniest tot enjoys 
“Pat-A-Cake” and “This-Little-Pig.” So 
the child enjoys learning to count to the 
rhythm of a bouncing ball—he learns 
his A B C’s to a melody. 

Poetry and music are basically rhythmic, 
and teaching rhythm is the first step to- 
wards appreciation of poetry and music. 

By simple dramatizations the child 
develops the ability to take part in group 
activities. It helps him overcome self- 
consciousness and to make mind and 
muscle codperate. By starting with 
everyday activities, Mother Goose rhymes 
and games which he knows, he is not con- 
scious of new procedure. 


General Suggestions 


Most children at home are taught some 
finger plays, Mother Goose rhymes and 
games. Find out which ones are known 
by the class and give them first. 

In many music books containing chil- 
dren’s songsare found Mother Goose verses 
arranged with melody. The most easily 
dramatized are “Little Miss Muffet”, 
“Little Jack Horner”, “Jack, Be Nimble”, 
“See, Saw, Marjery Daw”, “Hickory 
Dickory Dock” and “Simple Simon Met 
a Pieman”. Have the group sing while 
Miss Muffet eats from her bowl. The 
spider creeps up and when she sees him 
she cries out, drops her bowl and runs to 
her seat. Choose different children till 
each one has had a part. Jack Horner 
eats an imaginary Christmas pie. The 
clock says, “Tick, Tock” as the class sings 
and the mouse runs up the aisle and back. 
Children offer suggestions to help and 
often show a keen sense of observation. 

Finger plays are spoken by the class 
and acted out either by moving the fingers 
or by having the class recite while the 
children act out the parts: 


I. 


This is the mother kind and dear, (third 
finger or a girl) 

This is the father standing near, (middle 
finger or a boy) 

This is the boy who plays with the ball, 
(index finger or a boy) 

This is the girl who comes at his call, 
(thumb or a girl) 

This is the baby, the pet of them all. 
(little finger) 

See the family, large and small. 


By NELLE C. WESKAMP 


Pueblo, Colorado 


II. Pray 


This is the church, (children lock fingers 
or place hands across to form church) 

This is the steeple, (index fingers pointed 
or two tall pupils) 

Open the door (open hands or have chil- 
dren step aside) 

And count the people. (several children 
inside as people) 


Ill. Pray 
Five little squirrels sat in a tree, 
Said the first little squirrel, “What do you 
see?” 
Said the second little squirrel, “I see a 


gun. 

Said the third little squirrel, “Oh! Let's 
run!” 

Said the fourth little squirrel, “I’m not 
afraid.” 

Said the fifth little squirrel, ““Let’s sit in 
the shade.” 

When—Bang! went the gun and they 
ran every one. 


This may be learned as a finger play and 
later dramatized. The class recites and 
squirrels respond as each one is named. 
The class acts as the gun and the squirrels 
run to seats. 

IV. Pray 


Ten little sailors standing in a row, 
They all salute the admiral so, 

They sail to the east, 

They sail to the west, 

But each one thinks our country’s best. 
When mother calls them one by one 
You ought to see those sailors run! 


Ten children stand in one or two rows. 
They touch hands to heads and stand at 
attention. They shade eyes and look to 
east and west. Then they indicate the 
schoolroom flag. Some one child—or all 
the class—calls, “Supper” or calls a 
child by name. All then run to their seats. 

The song “Soldier Boy, Soldier Boy” 
may be changed to “Sailor Boy, Sailor 
Boy,” as follows and sung as the class 
marches around the room: 


Sailor boy, sailor boy, 

Where do your ships go, 

Bearing so proudly the red, white and blue? 
They sail o'er the ocean 

Where breezes are blowing. 

If you'll be a sailor boy 

You may go too. 


V. 
Five little rabbits under a log. 
This one says, “Hark! I hear a dog.” 
This one says, “Ha! I see a man.” 
This one says, “Run! Run while you can.” 


This one says, “No! I’m not afraid.” 
This one says, “Stop! Keep in the shade.” 
The man passed by. “We're all still alive,” 
Said the funny little rabbits, 

And they ran all five. 


Among the games useful for rhythmic 
purposes are “Bean Porridge Hot", “Oats 
and Beans”, “With Your Hands Go Clap”, 
“Follow Me to London”, “I Put My 
Right Hand In”, “Jolly is the Miller 
Boy.” The music and words with di- 
rections are found in One Book Course in 
Music (Fullerton). Insist on having the 
children keep exact time to words and 
music and put in as much action, skipping 
and running as is possible so that all may 
take an active part. 


Suggested Rhythm Program for the Year 


SEPTEMBER. 


1. Throw balls across room or at target. 

2. Pick flowers. 

3. Rake leaves into pile, make bonfire, 

dance around fire. 

4. Imitate leaves dancing over ground. 
Memorize “Come Little Leaves.” At 
seats use fingers as leaves in action. 

. Finger play, “This is the Mother.” 

. Clap hands, tap as teacher counts 
in preparation for use of piano or 
song. 

7. Dramatize “Little Miss Muffet.” 

8. “Bean Porridge Hot”, game. 


Nw 


OcroseEr. 


1. Be witches riding on broomsticks. 

2. Jack-o'-lanterns peering in windows, 
jumping from behind desks, etc. 

3. Dramatizeand sing “Jack, Be Nimble.” 

4. Finger play, “This is the Church.” 

5. Pull candy. 

6. Act like fairies and brownies dancing 
to music. 

7. Read “Little Orphan Annie” (Riley). 


NoveMBER. 


1. Read “Hiawatha” to class. 

2. Indian dance, “One little, two little 
Indians.” 

3. Imitate ships sailing across ocean 
with arms for masts, the wind blow- 
ing the ships as it will. 

4. Pilgrims march to church, guns over 
shoulder, looking out for Indians, 
women’s hands folded. 

5. Indians shoot with bow and arrow, 
row canoes, make smoke signals. 

6. Read “Land of Story Books’’ (Ste- 
venson). 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Enlarging a Drawing and 
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Reproducing the Enlargement 
By PRISCILLA LEHMANN 


Haw: you ever received a really 
beautiful drawing from a child and wished 
it were larger—that is, large enough to 
use on a wall tapestry, pillow top, or 
book cover? Have you wondered how to 
transfer it successfully to the large piece 
of cloth? I hope that I may answer these 
two questions for you, and answer them 
simply. 

Let us assume that you have had your 
class draw design pictures of birds, boats, 
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butterflies, horses or of any other subject 
which might have suggested itself. This 
design picture is probably drawn on 
9”’ by 12” paper. However, if it is not, 
the same procedure may be used for a 
drawing of any size. 

After the colors have been carefully 
selected and the painting has been done 
the teacher is then ready to explain the 
enlarging to them, or to make the en- 
largement herself. 


FIGURE I: ORIGINAL DRAWING 


Marked off into one-inch squares 


Aiow me to present the steps of 
enlarging in a numbered series and thus 
save time in reading and understanding, 
as follows: 


1. Mark off the painted drawing into 
one-inch squares as shown in Figure 1. 
2. This done select the size of the cloth 
you wish to use for your finished article. 
3. Obtain a piece of heavy wrapping 
paper the exact size your cloth is to be. 
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4. Measure and draw in your borders or 
border as you choose. If it is to be a 
wall tapestry, your outside border 
will be fringed. 

. Mark off this piece of wrapping paper 
into the same number of squares that 
you have in the painted drawing. 

6. Now, with the original drawing beside 
you, draw in the design starting in the 
upper right hand corner and following 
from square to square on the wrapping 
paper. Shown in Figure 2. 


These six steps will give you a perfect 
enlargement of any drawing, map or 
design. 


Now proceed to transfer from the 
wrapping paper to the cloth, as follows: 


1. Punch holes on all lines of the design 
with a large darning needle as shown 
by dots in Figure 3. 

. Lay the wrapping paper enlargement 
on top of the cloth. Fasten securely 
with pins or paper clips. 

3. Powder some colored chalk. 
use red as it smears. 
are the best colors. 

4. Fill, to about one-third, a small sack 
with the powdered colored chalk. 
A small tobacco sack is the best. 

. Holding the sack with the chalk packed 
solidly in the bottom, tap along all the 
lines of punched holes. Be sure to tap 
all the lines. 

6. Carefully remove the wrapping paper. 

7. A series of dots of colored chalk will 
be found on the cloth. Connect these 
dots with chalk to reproduce the orig- 
inal design. 

. Paint the cloth design in the same colors 
as those of the original design. 


Do not 
Blue and green 


oo 


Tus series of steps will suffice to 
transfer any drawing to cloth. 

A practical use of this art project was 
made by an eighth grade. Those children 
presented three of the classrooms with 
closet door coverings, and the sewing room 
with a three-paneled screen and a repro- 
duction of a spinning wheel. 


FIGURE II: MODEL OF WRAPPING PAPER 


Exact size of finished article desired, marked off 
into the same number of squares as appear on 
the original 


For Figure III, see page 54 


Nature Stories 
(Continued from page 49) 


the flower and down into it, 
pushing, poking in to gather honey 
from the rose. 

*“Bzzzzz,"” hummed the bee again, 
and up it flew, high, and was gone. 

And a second time Donald was 
about to go snip-snip with his 
scissors to cut the rose when all 
at once he heard a different sound. 
“Zweeee wirra,” it went, “zweeee 


witra.” And Donald saw a hum- 
mingbird whirring down through 
the air. Swoop it came. Quickly 
its little long bill poked into the 
flower. And whizz, the humming- 
bird again said, ““Zweeee wirra,” 
and up it flew, high, and was gone. 

And a third time Donald started 
to go snip-snip with his scissors. 
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And this time snip-snip and snip 

he did go until he had cut right 

through the stem of the rose. 
And laughing he sang: 


“Rose, you're not for the bird 
And you're not for the bee. 
Now you're for mother 
For her birthday from me.” 

(Series to be continued) 
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Rhythm and Dramatization 


(Continued from page 51) 


DeceMBER. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


5 
6 


JAN 


1. 
2. 


5. 


6 


Read “*T was the Night before Christ- 
mas” to class. 

Be toys—dolls, animals, jack-in-the- 
boxes, toy trains. 

Sing and dramatize “Little Jack 
Horner.” 

Hang up stockings and wreaths. 
. Dance around Christmas tree. 

. Sing “Jingle Bells.” 


uARY: Time and Eskimo Life. 
Sing and play “Hickory Dickory 
Dock.” 


Ring New Year chimes, blow horns, 
call greetings, etc. 

Be seasons and months, telling what 
each is like or brings. 

. Activities appropriate to each season 
as swimming in summer; skating in 
winter; jumping rope and playing 
marbles in spring; gathering fruit, 
raking leaves and playing ball in 
autumn. 

Play and sing “Simple Simon Met a 
Pieman.” 

. “Follow me to London,” game. 


Fesruary: Soldiers and Life of Washing- 


1 


2 
3 
4 


5 


Ma 


ton. 


. Marching to piano or to clapping of 
teacher's hands, observing signals 
as “Halt! March! Mark Time!” 

. Learn to salute flag. 

. “Ten Little Sailors”, finger play. 

. Be Continental soldiers, play drum, 
fife, carry flag. 

. Chop down cherry tree and act out 
scene between Washington and his 


father. 


RCH. 


. Learn and act windmill songs. 

. Imitate what the wind does—blow 
ships, scatter leaves, move windmills. 

. Pick tulips in Holland. 

. Walk with wooden shoes. 

. “Jolly is the Miller Boy”, game and 
song. 

. “This is the Church”, finger play. 

. Make and fly pin wheels. 

. Read “The Wind” (Stevenson). 


APRIL. 


1 


~ 


. Walk in the rain, carry umbrellas. 

. Learn rain songs. Let fingers make 
sound of rain. 

. Be bunnies hopping about looking 
for eggs. 


4. “Five Little Rabbits”, finger play. 
5. “I put My Right Hand In”, game. 
6. Read “Singing” (Stevenson). 

May. 
1. Play May Pole dance. 
2. “Farmer in the Dell”, game. 
3 


4 


. Sing and play “See, Saw, Marjery 
Daw.” 


“With your Hands go Clap, Clap, 
Clap”, game. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


FIGURE III: MODEL WITH ORIGINAL DRAWING PARTIALLY TRANSFERRED 


For Figures I and II, see pages 52 and 53 


5. Skip, hop, run, march to slow, fast, 7. Learn bird songs and May songs. 
soft, loud music. 8. Read “Land of Counterpane” (Ste- 
6. Be birds flying from south, building venson). 
nests. 9. Swing. 
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AN INVITATION 
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“Good morning, Baby Duck,” says Bobby. 


“Quack, quack,” says Baby Duck. 
“Will you go to walk with me?” says Bobby. 


“Quack, quack,” says Baby Duck. 
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A NEW FRIEND 


IN 


Dess eaq velas 


“How soft you are, Bunny!” says Betty. “Is your 
home in the grass here? Will you be my Easter bunny 
and live with me?” 


Bunny does not answer. He only wiggles his nose. 
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EASTER POSTER 


Dess 
ruce. 


Coleavelesd 


‘‘Can you read my writing, Robin?’’ asks Bunny. 
‘Oh, yes,’’ says Robin. ‘‘Do you know how to spell the word?’’ 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Lovely as a Tree 


“I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree.” 


Dwurinc the last three scorching 
summers these lovely “poems” have died 
out in appalling numbers. Not since pio- 
neer days has the need for tree-planting 
been so urgent as this year. By all means 
have your children plant a tree on Arbor 
Day. 

You may get a tree by appealing to the 
School Board; by asking each child to 
contribute a few pennies; or by simply 
asking a local nurseryman for one as a 
donation to a public institution. 

A little ceremony and appropriate pro- 
gram built around the actual tree-planting 
and given outdoors, of course, will leave 
a lasting impression on the child’s mind. 

If you have a talent for pageantry, a 
very effective pageant, using every child 
in the school, could easily be built up 
around. this idea. Or use a_ simple 
program of springtime songs and poems. 
Do it in any way that seems best but do it! 
We must help to inspire the replanting of 
trees to preserve the beauty of our towns 
and countryside. 

The children are always greatly im- 
pressed by the tree-planting ceremony for 
in their little hearts they know that, in the 
words of Joyce Kilmer: 


“Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree.” 


Easter Favors 


Exerain to the children the art of 
“blowing out” an egg. With a common 
pin carefully pick very small holes in 
either end. Blow on one end and the egg 
slowly but surely emerges from the other 
end. 

If each child will pack his blown-out 
eggshell in cotton or tissue in a small box, 
with his name on the box, much confusion 
and disappointment will be averted. 

Have each child tint his eggshell with 
water color in his own favorite color. 
At the same time he should tint a card- 
board two inches square in the same tint. 
White eggs are easier to tint than brown 
eggs. Put a tiny dab of glue on the large 
end of the egg, place the egg on the card- 
board as a base and hold it there firmly 
upright, until it dries. 

This makes a dainty little Easter vase. 
Place a few violets or a single small blos- 
som of any kind in the top opening. 

Make these egg vases a week before 
Easter so that you can place them in 
little groups about the room for the chil- 
dren's own enjoyment before taking them 
home as an Easter gift for mother. 


Helping a Child after School 


Tue helping of children after school 
is much simplified by setting aside one 
night for arithmetic, another for English, 
another for spelling, etc. Although this 
program need not be strictly adhered to, 
still, it is much easier and causes less con- 
fusion for the children and for the teacher 
to be working on one subject at a time 
than on many subjects. 

Incidentally, the child’s attitude is 
much better if we give him the feeling 
that he is being helped because we are 
interested in him and not a feeling of 
being punished by having to “stay in.” 


Wearin’ o’ the Green 


My cumpren so enjoy celebrating 
St. Patrick’s Day that we used our free 
period one year in preparing for it, just 
for fun. The girls brought scraps of green 
cloth and after much bartering and trad- 
ing, settled to the task of providing Dolly 
with a green dress, apron, cap, or cape. 
Each of the boys, during this time, made 
a papier-mAché pig and tied a green rib- 
bon around its neck. 

On March the seventeenth we de- 
voted a period to an exchange of items 
we had read about the Emerald Isle, 
gathered a verdant Dolly or a queer 
species of pig under one arm, and hied 
happily homeward. 


Other Seals 


"Ture are seals now for almost all 
special days. I found some very interest- 
ing turkey and Puritan seals at Thanks- 
giving time, and last year some very pretty 
Valentine and St. Patrick’s Day seals 
were available. I purchase a package now 
and then and when I find an outstanding 
paper in any class I reward it with a 
seal. It is a great incentive and a real joy 
to the children to be able to take home a 
paper with a seal placed under the grade. 
However, I think it is unwise to distribute 
the seals too freely as they are not valued 
if too easily obtained. 

Woop, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Singing Reading 


I meroven the reading of the 
poorest class of second graders by letting 
them sing their reading. I mimeographed 
individual copies of songs with easy words 
and pleasing rhythm and used them as a 
reading lesson. After the words were all 
mastered and before the songs were mem- 
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orized, I played the music on the piano 
until the children caught the rhythm. 
After that they sang the words of the 
song, following the copy. 

Of course all had to keep up with the 
piano and could not hesitate or repeat a 
word or it would not sound well. In one 
month I was able to dispense with a 
third class. For interest I carried this 
plan for one lesson a week. 

—Atice $. Moorueap, 
Richmond, Calif. 


Literary Booklets 


Cumpren in the third grade have 
made booklets by using cardboard and 
covering it with bright colored oilcloth. 
On this they have pasted letters which 
they cut from black oilcloth which read 
Literary Booklets. 

Every Friday the children are given 
time to do a little creative work such as 
write a story of what they have seen 
that day or a poem. 

As there has been much skating this 
winter and skiing, the children have had 
plenty to write about. The boys and girls 
who write the best are allowed to place 
their papers in their booklets. The chil- 
dren are fond of their booklets because 
they look very attractive in their various 
colors. 

At the end of the year prizes are to be 
given for the best creative writing. This 
keeps the children interested all of the 
time and they do their best work. It acts 
as an inspiration. 


Old Dish Pan Makes Attractive 
Fish Pond 


Onxz or the boys in the fourth grade 
brought six goldfish to school. What to 
do with them was the question. So a 
meeting was held, and it was decided that 
one member of the class should bring an 
old dish pan, while another should bring 
stones of various shapes and sizes. An- 
other brought ferns from his home, while 
another brought some plants. The pan 
was filled with water and the stones put 
in. The ferns and plants, growing in 
small pots just as they were brought from 
home, were placed all around the pan. 
The fish were put in the pan. This 
display seemed to bring sunshine and 
charm to the room when it was arranged 
on a table in back of the room. The chil- 
dren enjoyed watching the fish and feeding 
them. Every morning as soon as the chil- 
dren came in, they went right to the back 
of the room to see how the fish were get- 
ting along. 
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Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. Acomplete stock of their 


merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write For Catalog. 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten 
and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


PLAYTIME 
CIRCUS 


Animals and 
Characters 
of the 
circus 
in gay trap- 


pings— 


twenty different figures to be cut out, col- 
ored and constructed into movable models. 
Furnishes excellent material for the study 
of the circus, comprising the lion tamer, 
equestrian, horse, elephant, mule, clown, 
lion, camel, seal, monkey, dancing dog, 
etc. 

Instructions for coloring and construct- 
ing. Ten sheets of designs in portfolio. 


Price, postpaid, 45e 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Cigar Box for Feeding Birds 


Tue children in the third grade 
came to school after a snowstorm and told 
about seeing birds trying to get something 
to eat. One boy explained that he took 
a cigar box, nailed it to an apple tree and 
filled it with suet and grain so that the 
birds would have something to eat. 
He had a great deal of pleasure watching 
the birds come there and eat. He said 
they seemed so very happy. Then all of 
the children said they would feed the 
birds on snowy days. 

—Heten C. Lareez, 
Bristol, Conn. 


For Music Appreciation 


Aree a short period of music in- 
struction on song recognition a game 
should be played called ““Mystic-Melodies 
Contest.” 

Play tunes on the victrola or piano and 
let the children guess titles. Those 
having all titles correct win a prize. 
This adds interest to the music lesson 
and in a short time the children are famil- 
iar with names of songs that otherwise 
might have been hard for them to learn. 


Use of Tobacco Sacks 


Have children save small tobacco 
sacks. They can be washed clean, and 
used in various ways. 

They can be used as bean bags. 

If stuffed and a head attached, made of 
a walnut covered with cloth, with eyes, 
nose and a bonnet added, can be made into 
an attractive pin-cushion. 

If sterilized they can be used as band- 
ages when needed. 

Girls can use them for quilt blocks. 

They can be colored and used to dress 
clothes-pin dolls to represent different 
countries. 

—AMELIA SIMMONS, 
Rathbun, Iowa 


Misspelled Words 


Every teacher knows the difficulty 
of reteaching or reviewing words missed 
in spelling lessons. We use a system of 
spelling in which the test given on Friday 
covers the week’s allotment of words. 
Thereafter no systematic review is pro- 
vided. Ihave devised the following method 
for individual review which has worked 
satisfactorily in the third grade. On Fri- 
day the test paper is returned with any 
misspelled words written correctly. Every 
day during the following week the pupil 
is required to write correctly three times 
each word misspelled and to put the paper 
on a spindle provided for that purpose. 
That means that for five days he either 
looks up or recalls the correct spelling 
of the words which were difficult for 
him. Each evening I can check the papers 
in a very few minutes to be sure that the 


children are studying the words correctly. 
It is not only an effective way of getting 
the children to learn the words, but it is 
a good exercise for teaching them to be 
responsible for an individual task on their 
own initiative. 
—DMary F. SAnpers, 
Lead, S. D. 


On Keeping Paste 


"The care of paste as delivered in tin 
buckets has been a problem to many. I 
transfer the paste from the bucket to a 
glass tobacco jar having a glass lid with a 
hollow knob or handle. I insert a piece of 
sponge which I keep moistened into the 
hollow knob in the lid. The moisture from 
the sponge is sufficient to keep the paste 
at the desired consistency. This method of 
keeping paste prevents it from drying out 
and helps it to retain its original color. 

—Lovu A. SHANKEL, 
Denver, Col. 


A Phonic Relay Race 


At children love a race. The com- 
petition of a race may be as keen and as 
interesting in the classroom as on the 
playground if we teachers will only make 
it possible in correlation with school 
subjects. 

We tried a phonic relay race which 
proved to be so popular with the children 
that we now use it as a kind of reward 
when their other work is well done. It is 
played in this way: We use two rows of 
children at a time. They sit very straight 
in their seats, ready for instant action. 
We place on the board two families such 
as “an” and “en”—one family for each 
row. At a given signal the two pupils 
in the front seats pick up a piece of chalk, 
run to the board and write a word con- 
taining the family. For instance one might 
write “man” and the other “ten.” 
These children then run to the next pupil, 
hand over the chalk, and the same process 
is continued until each has had a turn. 
The winner is the row which finishes 
first. In case of error, the pupil must 
correct it before he leaves the board. 


A Poster That Means Something 


Ass an incentive for our second and 
third grade children to get their daily 
work accomplished and done correctly, 
we worked out this scheme in poster 
form. 

From heavy cardboard we made a 
replica of our own schoolhouse adding, 
however, as many windows as there were 
pupils in our classroom. By using brass 
fasteners, we attached this schoolhouse 
to the poster-board. Then in another 
section we constructed a modern play- 
ground such as is found in our public 
parks. The project worked in this manner. 
A child, who finished the required work 
for the day, could take his name card from 
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one of the windows of the school and 
place it over in the playground. 

At the end of each day the teacher 
could see at a glance the children whose 
work had been satisfactory, and those 
who needed the after-school help. The 
aim to leave the school for the playground 
and the results were most gratifying. 

—Caroityn Tow ez, 
Walpole, Mass. 


Observation on Habits of 
Capitalization 


Some little people I have the joy of 
knowing quite intimately, persistently use 
capitals “W”™ and “L” when not needed. 
The tendency to such an error confused 
me. At lentgh I came to account for it 
in this way. 

We made many of our plans for our 
work and play together, the children 
writing on paper the plans I wrote on the 
blackboard. Many of our sentences be- 
gan “We will” or “Let us.” Letters to 
absent friends commonly began “We are.” 

The high frequency of capital W and 
L in our writing had caused a generaliza- 
tion in the minds of these second-year 
children that these forms were the cor- 
rect letter forms under all conditions. 
In this way the habit became fixed. 

I proceeded to lay the matter clearly 
before the children and together we 
consciously and persistently went about 
eradicating the incorrect habit. 


Ice Cream Cone Shells 


"Tuese little shells make charmin 
May baskets. The cone shells will hold 
several pieces of candy and a few flowers. 
Pretty ribbons should be tied around the 
cone, near the top. By this ribbon the 
May basket may be hung on the door 
knob. 

They are light, pretty and inexpensive. 
—Bertua G. Rags, 
Boulder, Colo. 


More Fun! 


Peruars we 
can think of a new 
game. 

Have each child 
draw on the board a 
ladder with ten or 
twelve rungs. Dictate 
products of any mul- 
tiplication table, one 
for each rung. The 
correct answers are 
crossed out as the 
teacher gives an ex- 
ample. For instance: 
“6 x 8” and the pu- 
pil crosses out 48; 
“10 x 6” and 60 is 
crossed out. 

If the ladders are 
drawn on the board 
and six or eight pu- 


pils are at work, it is easy to watch each 
child and to correct mistakes. 
Sometimes a pupil writes the products 
of a given table and the class “guesses” 
the table. The game may easily be varied. 
—Ne tt E. Apams, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Character Edueation 


FouNDATIONS OF CHARACTER AND PErR- 
SONALITY: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PsycHoLtocy oF SociaAL ADJUSTMENT. 
By George Herbert Betts. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1937. 
$1.50. 

We have arrived at the period of edu- 
cational development most fundamental 
and humane so far in human history. 
Our era is concerned not only with teach- 
ing but with so teaching as to secure the 
proper emphasis in education upon char- 
acter and personality. Today as formerly 
the child is taught but he is supposed 
to be taught in relation to his _per- 
sonality. Today we consider our educa- 
tional problems to be less those of formal 
learning than those of human nature. 

Dr. Betts devoted many years to the 
field of character education, hoping to ar- 
rive at means and methods which would 
result in improved conduct, personality 
and character. This book is a reflection 
of that work, weighed in relation not only 
to general education but to religious educa- 
tion, psychology and medicine. —L. G. 


Familiar to Teachers of Primary Grades for 


a generation as the number of the standard 


pencil for writing in First Grades... Dixon 


Beginners’... Sample to Primary Teachers. 


School Bureau 205-J, Pencil Sales Department 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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To Honor the Outstanding Child Edueator 


Epucartors generally have never 
received the recognition due them for 
their unselfish work in behalf of the chil- 
dren. of America, even though their in- 
fluence has been a vital factor in making 
our nation what it is today. 


In recognition of their service to the 
youth of the country, Child Life Magazine, 
published by Rand, McNally and Com- 
pany, is offering an annual Child Life 
Achievement Award. 


Admiral Richard E. Byrd, noted ex- 
plorer, and Dr. James Rowland Angell, 
former President of Yale University, will 
assist a distinguished committee of leading 
Americans in selecting the outstanding 
child educator for 1937, according to an 
announcement made in the December 
issue of Child Life Magazine. The Award, 
known as the Child Life Achievement 
Award, will be presented on May Day— 
the traditional Children’s Day—to the 
man or woman who, in the opinion of 
the award committee has “accomplished 
most in the interest of children’s education 
during the past year.” An antique 
bronze statuette of a child, designed by 
Mabel Landrum Torrey, noted sculptress, 
will be presented to the winner, suitably 
engraved. 


THE CHILD LIFE ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 
Bronze Statuette by Mabel Landrum Torrey 


According to Miss Marjorie Barrows, 
Editor of Child Life Magazine, “candidate 
for the Award may be nominated by 
anyone. The candidate may be a teacher 
in a backwoods’ school, an author, a 
famous educational leader, or anyone 
whose efforts have furthered the interests 


of children’s education. The committee 
will consider every candidate carefully, 
and decide only on the basis of accomplish- 
ment and service, regardless of the person's 
occupation or previous achievements. 


“By means of this annual Award,” 
continued Miss Barrows, “we believe 
we can give rightful recognition to men 
and women educators who have served 
the children of America so faithfully for 
sO many years.” 


The committee, in addition to Admiral 
Byrd and Dr. Angell, includes such well 
known figures as: Booth Tarkington, 
author; Ray Lyman Wilbur, President 
of Stanford University; S. Josephine 
Baker, Consultant, United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; James E. West, Chief 
Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of America; 
Mrs. Frederick H. Brooke, President, 
Girl Scouts of America; Lotus D. Coffman, 
President of University of Minnesota; 
Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, Director 
Child Study Association of America; 
William Healy, M.D., Director, Judge 
Baker Guidance Center; Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, Noted Educator; Katharine Len- 
root, Chief of Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Cornelia Meigs, author; 
Dr. Paul Schroeder, Director Institute of 
Juvenile Research, and Caroline $. Wood- 
ruff, President, National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


NO. 245 
ACTUA 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


Other 
PRACTICE pencil with 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


authorities the Eagle 


its slightly 


prefer 


size to 
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ion is divided 


‘ALPHA 245 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to 


the regular size pencil. 


NO. 
DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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A Home or School Recre- 
ation Yard 


By L. H. Sweetser, Hollywood, California 


A resivent of a small western city 
has solved the problem of outdoor recrea- 
tion and exercise for his two little children, 
at moderate expense. 

Protection and security for the young- 
sters have been secured by confining them 
within a cheaply constructed enclosure 
around the family backyard. The little 
fellows are kept busy working in the big 
sand pile, or enjoying the swing, or other- 
wise employed with outdoor toys, in the 
commodious yard, secure from molestation 
by stray dogs or meddlesome neighbor chil- 
dren. Furthermore, they need not have 
continuous personal supervision to restrain 
their propensity for straying far afield. 

Although neat enough, as well as 
fairly durable, this little enclosure was 
built with a modest cash outlay. All 
labor of construction was performed by 
the owner, at odd times, under guidance 
of his wife. The fence and swing standards 
were painted with white lead and linseed 
oil, mixed at home. At retail prices of new 
lumber the material will cost much less 
than $20. The amateur builder, if he is 
inclined to do a little shopping, can buy 
material from a used lumber yard at even 
less cost. 

For a small yard, where the garage 
and back of the house can be used for 
part of the enclosure, as in the instance 
shown in the accompanying picture, the 
lumber bill can be figured approximately 
as follows: 300 lineal feet 1 x 6 boards, 
to which are nailed about 400 common 
laths, top and bottom; 12 posts, 4 x 4, 
four feet long; and about 30 lineal feet, 
4 x 4, for the swing frame. 


Answer to a Child’s Question 
By Samuet Taytor CoLeripGE 


Do you ask what the birds say? 
sparrow, the dove, 

The linnet and thrush say, 
love!” 

In the winter they're silent—the wind 
is so strong; 

What it says I don’t know, but it sings 
a loud song. 

But green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny 
warm weather, 

And singing, and loving, all come back 
together; 

~" the lark is so brimful of gladness and 
ove, 

The green fields below him, the blue sky 
above, 

That he sings, and he sings, and forever 
sings he, 

“T love my Love, and my Love loves me.” 


The 


“T love and I 


mplete education for teaching 
elementary grades, kinder- 5. end 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 812D EVANSTON, ILL. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


A PROTECTING YARD FOR HOME OR SCHOOL 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand—Wrrite for Information 
Our Field the Uuited States 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY 


41C U.S NATi BANK BLE WILLIAM RUFFER Pw C 


DENVER. Col 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 


Established 1906 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyright Booklet, 
Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,’”’ 
non-members. Every teacher needs it. 


“How to Apply and Secure 
free to members. 50c to 
Write today for enrollment card and information. 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES and TRAINING SCHOOLS 


LOZZ1 FROEBEL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Kindergarten- Primary 


NURSERY SCHOOL KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY 
Six-Week Summer Session, June 20 to July 29. Two-Week Summer Sessions, June 20 to July 1 
and July 11 to July 22. 43rd Year. Accredited. Write for Summer Bulletin. 
Address HERMAN HOFER HEGNER, President 
Box 50, Fine Arts Building 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


DERRY KINDERGARTERS 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


* Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, k 
teaching, and for training children in the home. Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 
tion. Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, ‘‘Training Children.” 


HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 77 


kindergarten, primary, and playground . 


Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses University Credits 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary. 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The JENNY HUNTER Teachers’ Training School | 


70 Central Park West, N.Y. C. 

From Kindergarten Through Primary Grades 
Accredited by New York State and City, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and acknowledged in Washington, D. C. 

\A MODEL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS THROUGH SIXTH GRADE 


MASS. 


-RIODICAL 


MAY, 1938 
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HUW WE TRAVEL 
IN PILTLARES 


A Poster Story of Transportation— 


HOW WE TRAVEL 


A series of educational travel posters containing twenty- 
four pictures, well drawn and printed in outline on a white 
drawing paper, size 104” x 1614’. When colored with 
crayon or water color they make most attractive posters. 

The subjects include the first dug out Tree Canoe, the 
Pony Express, Horse Car, Covered Wagons, Eskimo Dog 
Sleds, Canal Boat, High Wheel Bicycles, the first Steam 
Boat, the first Steam Engine, the first Automobile, the Ox 
Cart, the Old Whaling Ship—and others up to the modern 
modes of transportation such as Street Cars, Trains, Trucks, 
Air Liners, Dirigibles, ete. 

Twenty-four plates in attractive box. 


Price, postpaid, 75c 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


401 No. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HORACE MANN 
KINDERGARTEN 


for five-year-old 


CHILDREN 


By CHARLOTTE G. GARRISON 
ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL OF KINDERGARTEN, 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EMMA D. SHEEHY 
TEACHER IN KINDERGARTEN 


and ALICE DALGLIESH 
FORMERLY TEACHER IN KINDERGARTEN 


The publication of this book is particularly appropri- 
ate at the time of the hundredth anniversary of the kin- 
dergarten movement and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Horace Mann School. In the three parts into which the 
book is divided — The Child and the Environment, The 
Curriculum, and The Home and the School —the teachers 
record the experiences and activities of a kindergarten for 
five-year-old children. Although this is the story of an 
experimental school in a city environment, its many prac- 
tical illustrations and descriptions of methods of putting 
a clear-cut and growing philosophy into practice have 
much to offer teachers everywhere. 


160 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.85 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TeachersCollege Columbia University New YorkCity 


TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will holda lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 

A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school suppiy 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCBEB 1874 


For Easel Poster Work... 


BRADLEY 
ART COLORS 


A poster paint in powder 
form for all art projects 
of perfect texture, which 
dries with a dull, satiny 
luster. 


ART COLORS ARE 
ECONOMICAL, as they 
mix with water and a pint 
can makes from one to 
two quarts of colors. 


FOR EASEL WORK 
in kindergarten and pri- 
mary schools they are the perfect medium. They ap- 
peal to childen because the colors are bright, easy to 
apply and cover large areas quickly. They blend per- 
fectly, one color with another, to produce a third color. 


Made in twenty-four beautiful colors 
Send for Color Card 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
111 Eighth Ave. New York City 
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SOUVENIRS CLOSING DAY 


The IDEAL GIFTS for Your Pupils - Inexpensive, SURE to PLEASE 
Two Styles of Booklets— YOUR PHOTO or that of Pupils or School 


One with Special Printing on Each Souvenir if Desired 
for Your School— 
the Other Without 


Your Choice of 
Any of these 6 Beautiful 
Cover Designs 
in Color 


F SO ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school will 
be placed on the imside front cover of each booklet. (This applies 
to either style of booklet described below.) 

When Daffodil or Rose or Violet design is ordered, photo may be 


mounted on outside front cover if desired. The first two designs are 
suitable for an upright oblong or oval photo and the third for a horizontal 
oblong or oval photo. 

The booklets will also be supplied with two photographs if desired, 
the second photograph being mounted on one of the inside pages. The 
extra charge for the second photograph will be 50 cents for the first 10 
booklets and 3 cents for each booklet over 10. 


HERE is no more fitting way to express your regard and good 

wishes for your pupils on Closing Day than by giving to each of 
them one of these beautiful Souvenir Booklets as a memento of 
school days and schoolmates—a gift which, although inexpensive, 
will be joyously received and highly treasured through the years. 


Style ‘‘A’’ Booklets (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice 
of any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper, on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, 
names of teacher, school board and pupils. The six other pages will contain 
appropriate poems and sentiments. All of the inner pages are attractively printed 
in two colors. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school 
will be mounted on the inside front cover of each booklet, or you may have the 
photo on the outside front cover of booklets made up with Daffodil, Rose or Violet 
cover design. (See further explanation regarding photograph in panel above.) 
Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent 
glaze envelope in which it may be inclosed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at 
same time, 9 cents each. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at 
same time, 12 cents each. 


Ts only a ltiitle remerm- 
brance 
That Jin leading, dear 
pupil, with you 
But it carries 2 load of 
ood wishes «_/ 
or happiness all your 


life through. 


| Pine Tree Design No. 10 


Style ‘*B’’ Booklets (Without Special Printing) 


Same as Style ‘‘A’’ Booklets described above except that instead of the special 
printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces provided on 
one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher and 
school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also 
two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have 
them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The 
remaining five pages contain appropriate poems and sentiments. This style is 
supplied with photograph of teacher, pupils or school, if so ordered. Each booklet 
is tied with a silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 

Price without Photograph: 8 cents each in any quantity. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at 
same time, 10 cents each. 


> 


Choose Any of the Six Cover Designs Shown 


The designs which appear in colors on the covers of the booklets, are illustrated 
on this page. Your order for booklets in either style described above may be made 
up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you choose. Be sure to 
give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


for the booklets are supplied 
Transparent Glaze Envelopes with every order at no extra 


charge. 


$ When two or more teachers send their 
Discount on Club Orders orders together, a discount of 10 per 


cent from the above prices will be allowed on each order. Rose Design No. 7 


of either a Style “‘A’’ or Style ‘‘B’’ booklet made up with any 


A Sample one of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together 
with a specimen photograph, will be sent for only three cents 
in stamps, 


Instructions for Ordering —Please Read Carefully 


>, 


+t With this souvenir of 
Ry the school year now 
closing your teacher 
wishes you success 
and happiness through 
all the years to cone 


Bluebird Design No. 14 


Give the style of the booklet and 
quantity desired. Then the 
name and number of each cover de- 
sign selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each 
design. 

For special printing write plainly 
or print the name of school, district 
number, township, county, _ state, 
date, names of teacher, school board 
and pupils just as you wish them 
to appear in the booklets. 

As many booklets should be ordered 
as there are pupils’ names to be 


printed in them; where pupils’ names 
exceed the number of booklets ordered, 
add one cent for each name in ex- 
cess. 

If photograph is desired in the 
booklets, send us any good Kodak 
print or other photograph securely 
wrapped and with your name and 
address on the back. We will make 
a reproduction of it for each booklet 
and return the original photo uninjured. 

Full remittance must accompany 
order. Send money order, bank draft, 
or currency registered. 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge “that 
Order Early you order as early as possible and thus make sure of having 
your booklets for presentation at the proper time. 


From F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Kditorial Chat 


or it consist merely 
of words arranged in a certain sequence 
to express an idea or an emotion or both? 
Is it merely a school subject to be written 
or spoken solely in a schoolroom? Is it 
purely a study, with a mere scholastic 
significance? To judge by the general 
results of the spoken and written word 
about us language means little more for 
our American children than that—than 
something to be used in the school build- 
ing and left there when the day is over 
along with school silence and _ school 
behavior. 

Yet language has a varied nature and 
a personal significance rarely recognized 
and considered. In the first place each of 
us expresses a language of our own, and 
that language represents the individual 
personality. The clothes, the expres- 
sion of the eyes and lips, the carriage, 
the gait, the acts, the words used, the 
tones of the voice—all these express in 
a personal language not only ideas but 
the individual's mind and soul. 

How fundamental to this personal 
language are the words chosen, the sen- 
tence structure used, the tones of the 
voice in which these meaningful sounds 
are expressed! Yet how rarely do we 
bring home to a child that his language 
is he himself! And how still more rarely 
do we train him to talk, to use his voice 
properly and well in ordinary conversa- 
tion! 

Save for those who are mutes, all of us 
convey practically all of our thoughts 
and emotions, which are intended for 
others—fortunately there is still an inner 
sanctum of the mind which no invention 
can yet completely penetrate and wherein 
we can think private thoughts in peace 
are conveyed by the spoken word. A 
wholly beautiful word it may be, a de- 
light to hear, a joy to remember because 
of its sound and import, depending on 
the speaker's thought, his vocabulary, 
his manner of utterance. Words cost 
nothing—and it is indeed a pity. If they 
cost something we might pay them more 
respect. Many people who write are 
paid for their words; many who speak 
in public are paid for their words, but 
the majority of men, women and children 


May Contents by Interests 


Arithmetic 
“Telling Time” (64) 
Art 
“Living Art in America To-day: 
England Elephant” (20) 
Drawing Section (29-36) 


A New 


Books 
(32-33) 
(38) 


Map of the Home 
“Tommy’s Dream”’ 


Calendar 
Calendar for May (29) 


Creative Writing 

“Teaching Boys to Write” (5) 
“A Venture in Creative Poetry” (12) 
“Creative Writing in the First Grade” (26) 

Health 

“Safety in Health: A Health Carnival” 
‘“‘Nature’s Health: 

(24-25) 
Drawing Section 


(17) 
Poems for Children” 


(30-31) 
Helpful Things 


“Keeping Pencils” (63) 
Home 
Map of the Home (32-33) 


Holdens Build a House” (40) 


Kindergarten 
“We Salute You, Mother! A Kindergarten 
Maypole Program” (49) 
“Ten Rhymes for Five Fingers” (52) 
Language 
“Psychology of Oral Language in the Early 
Grades” (10) 
“The American or the English Language?”’ 
(16) 
Magnifying Lens 


“Introduction to New Worlds” (63) 
May 
Calendar for May (29) 


‘“‘We Salute You, Mother! 


A Kindergarten 
Maypole Program’ (49) 


Memorial Day 


“Memorial Day Drill: For Grade I’ (13) 
“Memorial Day Exercise” (45) 
Mother’s Day 
Drawing Section (34-35) 
“We Salute You, Mother! 
Maypole Program” (49) 
“Mother’s Day Party” (60) 


A Kindergarten 


Music 
“The Child Plays at Music” (54) 
Nature 


Reading Lesson in Science 
“The Little Blue Fairy” 
Seat Work on Science 


(28) 
(37) 
(56) 


Poems 
‘‘Nature’s Health: Poems for Children” 


(24) 


Professional 


“Camping in the Public School Program’’ 
(55) 


Programs 
“Memorial Day Drill: For Grade I’ (13) 
“Safety in Health: A Health Carnival” (17) 


“Health Jingles” (25) 
‘Memorial Day Exercise’”’ 


(45) 
“We Salute You, Mother! 


A Kindergarten 


Maypole Program” (49) 
“‘Mother’s Day Party” (60) 
Reading 


“Use of Mechanical Apparatus for Teaching 
Words” ;(14) 

“The Little Readers’ 
(27) 

Reading Lesson in Science (28) 

“The Three Q’s” (64) 


Merry-Go-Round”’ 


Safety 
“Safety in Health: A Health Carnival” (17) 
Science 
Reading Lesson in Science (28) 
Seat Work on Science (56) 
Seat Work 
Reading Lesson in Science (28) 
Picture Story Lesson (42, 46, 47-48, 62) 
Seat Work on Science (56) 


Spelling 
“Use of Mechanical Apparatus for Teaching 
Words” (14) 
‘Spelling in the Lower Primary Grades’ (22) 
Individual Spelling Help” (64) 


Stories 
Stories for-Children (37-45) 
Picture Story Lesson (42, 46, 47-48, 62) 


Typewriting 


“Typing in the Primary Grades” (23) 


are paid nothing and pay nothing for the 
vast number of words they give off 
and hear. And what a slovenly language 
often results, and what lazy minds that 
language often reveals! 

Might not the language lesson be made 
more interesting and the results more 


useful and pleasing if language were 
presented to the child not merely as a 
school subject but as a possession already 
his in embryo and one bound to prove 
for him a great asset or an equally great 
liability? 

—L. G. 
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